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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


Bravo Hungary! Quod minime reris, the first 
glimmer of returning sense in Central Europe comes 
from Buda Pest, where putting aside the rag-tag and 
bobtail of democracy, the people have elected the Arch- 
duke Joseph to reign over them. If the German Aus- 
trians would only invite a chastened Charles to return 
to Vienna; if the Germans would pick out some sensible 
prince or grand-duke (not a Hohenzollern) to become 
King of Germany; and if some great soldier, or even a 
Dolgorouki (quite as ancient a house as the Roman- 
offs), could possess himself of the throne of Russia, we 
should shortly witness the restoration of law and order, 
and the moral and pecuniary rehabilitation of Europe. 
Some regulated form of monarchy is the only govern- 
ment for Russia and the peoples of Eastern and Cen- 
tral Europe. The Bela Kuns and Lenins and Trotzkys 
have fooled with mankind long enough. 


Bolshevism, like every other revolutionary cause, has 
its simpletons, as well as its scoundrels and its fanatics. 
We daresay a few fools of both sexes manage to land in 
this country witha few thousands in their pockets, and 
that they do their best to stir up strikes and anarchical 
riots. But they smack of the stage; for what can sums 
like £6,000 do to corrupt the working classes? Such 
a sum would not keep the Daily Herald for a month. 
We understand that organ of sedition is partly financed 
by Labour money, and partly by funds from certain 
richards, for whom Bolshevism has the same morbid 
fascination that the philosophy of the French Revolu- 
tion had for the French aristocracy in the eighteenth 
century. When we are told about these foreign subsi- 
dies, we remember ‘‘ Pitt's gold ’’; and we ask, Where 
do Russian and German Bolshevists get any gold from? 
We are informed that the Russian Soviets have sold 
to American and Dutch buyers for gold all the pictures 
and furniture and jewels robbed from their own citizens, 
That may be; but it would be a small sum for modern 
purposes. 


The Sankey Report, that is, the Report of Mr. Jus- 
tice Sankey, and that of Messrs. Smillie, Tawney, 
Chiozza Money, Hodges, Herbert Smith, and Sidney 
sWebb, put forward a syllogism, which may be thus 
stated. The hewers of coal are entitled to such wages 
and hours as they have chosen for themselves; the coal 


industry as at present organised, i.e., owned by private 
persons, will not bear those hours and wages ; therefore 
the organisation of the coal industry must be changed 
by transferring the property of the private owners to 
the State, Q.E.D. This syllogism has been expanded 
and emphasised by Mr. Tawney in an article in the Con- 
temporary Review. But be it observed that there are 
two large assumptions in this syllogism. The major 
premiss, that the miners are entitled to any wages and 
hours they may choose to demand, is coolly assumed. 
The conclusion, though formally correct, contains the 
assumption that in the hands of the State the industry 
would bear more wages than in its present hands. 


Neither the assumption of the major premiss, nor the 
assumption enveloped in the conclusion, was proved py 
the evidence. But if you take those two assumptions 
for granted, that the workers must be given whatever 
they may ask regardless of what the industry will bear, 
and that the State will run it with greater economy and 
therefore profit than private individuals, then we know 
not what industry or what species of property is safe. 
The syllogism, consisting of assumptions at both ends, 
will fit any trade toa nicety. This is the kind of politi- 
cal economy which Mr. Tawney has been appointed by 
the Master and Fellows to teach the undergraduates of 
Balliol. We thought it had been admitted by everyone 
who has studied politics, from Aristotle down to the 
latter-day don, that private property is the basis of 
civilisation. 


The faculty of making mountains of money out of 
other people’s molehills, is as much a gift of nature as 
poetry, or painting, or music. Simplicity is, as a rule, 
the hall-mark of genius. Andrew Carnegie, who 
swept some 100 millions into his net, was a 
genius, but an exception to the rule, for he was 
a gigantic humbug. In spite of his philanthropic 
prattle and platitudinous pamphlets, he was a 
ruthless employer, and hired Pinkerton’s men to shoot 
strikers. Few millionaires have done so little good 
with their money, for we regard the empty libraries he 
scattered about as a foolish hobby. The outbreak of 
ugly fact in the shape of Armageddon reduced this 
prater of theories to silence and retirement. There is 
a well-authenticated story of his receiving the late King 
Edward at the door of Skibo Castle with a written 
poem, of which the first line was; “Hail, fat 
Edward !”” 
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Two fallacies about the Briton of the middle and 
lower classes are so popular, that we feel prompted to 
challenge them. One (given currency by one of our re- 
viewers last week) is that he prefers the country to the 
town. This fallacy is purely literary; it takes an edu- 
cated man to enjoy the country, and all literary men 
write enthusiastically about sights and sounds which 
are unheard and unseen by the many. The country 
is enjoyed by poets, painters, philosophers, and the rich, 
who shoot, hunt, golf, garden and motor. To the clod- 
hopper and the clerk the country is simply a bore. What 
they like are crowds, cinemas, trams, and electric light. 


The other fallacy is that the average Briton cares 
about liberty. He has a passion for what he thinks is 
equality; but for liberty he doesn’t care a button. In 
fact he will submit to any amount of restriction, if he 
can see that it annoys and inconveniences those above 
him, the richer and the better dressed. It is impossible 
that a people with any love for liberty should submit to 
the cruel tyranny of the trade unions, which is more 
penetrating and unreasonable than any system invented 
by the Roman emperors. We set our clocks and rise 
and go to bed by Government orders. We eat and 
drink under Government supervision. We submit the 
two most intimate secrets of life, the state of our health 
and our banking account, to the prying inspection of 
Government officials ; and soon we shall only be allowed 
to marry with Government permission. No, no; the 
British masses don’t love liberty—they hate it. 


It is astonishing how blind the statesmen and the 
writers in the press are to the real financial condition of 
the country. It is our system of taxation that is wrong, 
a system which throws five sixths of the national liabili- 
ties on to those with £700 a year and over, a cJass pro- 
bably not exceeding 3 millions out of 30 million adults. 
This class has, with the exception of a few profiteers, 
easily identified, been scooped out by the war, and is 
being crushed to death by taxes and prices. But there 
is plenty of money down below the £700 limit, or we 
should have had riots, if not revolution, long ago. The 
watering-places and seaside resorts are crammed to 
overflowing, as they have never been before, by artisans, 
chauffeurs, shop-keepers, and their families. A pound 
a night is being paid for a single room at Lowestoft, 
and ten guineas a week obtained for a cottage until 
®ctober. 


There has been a huge transference of wealth 
from the classes that have saved or inherited money to 
those that earn it with their hands. But there has been 
no corresponding transference of taxation, as there 
ought to be. Of the eight thousand millions spent in 
the war, about five thousand millions have been spent 
in this country, how recklessly, dishonestly, and vici- 
ously, the last report of the Committee on National 
Expenditure shows. What is now wanted, if we are 
to be saved from a crash, is to tax the new wealth in 
the new hands. That can only be done by imposing an 
income-tax on all incomes down to #2 a week, to be 
deducted weekly from wages, like insurance money. It 
is not the slightest use preaching economy to artisans 
whose pockets are bursting with money; they laugh at 
you. It is waste of breath and ink to talk and write 
about the ‘‘ road to ruin’’; the workers don’t believe 
you. Why should they? Lower the income-tax, throw 
over-board subsidies together with the superfluous 
clerks and clerkesses, and the ship will right itself. 


It is not the least use trying to stop profiteering, un- 
less you stop the source, which is high wages. In the 
majority of cases we believe that both the retailer and 
the merchant will be able to prove that the high cost of 
production justifies a high price. It will be almost i impos- 
sible for a lay tribunal to decide at what precise point 
the price exceeds a reasonable profit. Besides, as we said 
last week, the tribunals will inevitably be composed of 
tradesmen, or their friends and relatives. Seeing the 
voting power which the shop-keeping class has in elect- 
ing members, we are afraid that the Profiteering Bill 
will not pass the House of Commons. If the Govern- 
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ment had the courage to throw over the Sankey Report, 
fix maximum wages at a reasonable figure, and make 
strikes, in all but afew cases selected by an independent 
arbitrator, an indictable offence, things would soon 
right themselves. The first step would have to be the 
repeal, or amendment, of the Trades Disputes Act of 


1906. 


But what Government in modern England is strong 
enough to fight the Trade Unions? There are now 20 
million electors, of whom go per cent. belong to the 
class of manual workers. Not more than a fifth of the 
electors pay income-tax, on which five sixths of the na- 
tional expenditure is thrown. The small number of 
workingmen who are liable to income-tax evade it in 
every possible way; many of them are dragged before 
the County Court, kicking and biting, on the way, the 
constable or collector. But if the proletariat are for the 
most part violent and unreasonable, and bent on secur- 
ing higher wages for less work, even at the cost of 
national ruin, what are we to say of the assistance to- 
wards a solution of ‘our financial danger rendered by 
the intelligentsia ? 


A small knot of lawyers in the House of Commons 
and a section of the “‘ patriotic *’ press are bent on ex- 
cluding every German and Austrian from the country 
for a long period of years, and on deporting naturalised 
subjects and harmless aliens. Do not these jolter- 
heads see that one way of breaking the prices which are 
ruining all but plutocrats and trade- unionists, is the em- 
ployment of foreign labour, particularly in the boot and 
tailoring trades? This fanatical hatred of the foreigner 
was all very well during the war, but unless we really 
wish to drive Central Europe to begin another war in 
five or ten years, it must be dropped now. _ If these 
addlepates had learned the A.B.C. of political economy, 
they would know that trade is barter, and that unless 
we buy from the foreigner, he cannot buy from us. 
What have the crimes of General Ludendorff and Ad- 
miral von Tirpitz got to dowith a German Pole, who 
makes, or might be making, cheap boots and clothes 
for us all? 


What the Government have done with regard to the 
‘*Royal Dutch’? shares of Mr. Gibson Bowles would 
be incredible, were it not vouched for by that gentle- 
man. In the autumn of 1917, the Government wished 
to modify the Dutch exchange in our favour, and de- 
cided to take similar measures to those adopted with re- 
gard to the American exchange, that is, to acquire from 
private owners Dutch shares and sell them to Holland. 
Apparently, the Government obtained a list of its share- 
holders from the Royal Dutch Company; then sent pri- 
vately to Mr. Bowles’s bankers without telling him, 
and simply seized his shares, paying the price of the 
day. The shares have much increased in value since 
1917, and will increase more. This act of rapine was 
done under Dora’s powers, and savours of the worst 
tyranny of Tudor, Bourbon, or Romanoff. When the 
Government bought American securities, they made a 
fair and favourable bargain with the owners. 


There is something particularly revolting about the 
revelations of Sir Frederick Banbury’s Sub-Committee. 
We knew that the Air Force was a stye of jobbery and 
corruption, but we were not prepared for such de- 
pravity, for such vicious and cynical robbery of the 
public as this. Large sums were drawn as wages for 
men who did not exist; and we have Sir John Hunter’s 
testimony that not one of the 70,000 men employed 
earned the very high wages which the Government in- 
sisted on paying them. This falsification of pay-sheets 
and of accounts was, of course, the result of conspiracy 
between the contractor and the Government official. 
Now we see whythe Government refused an inquiry 
into the dismissal by Lord Weir of Miss Douglas-Pen- 
nant. We are ashamed of ‘the peers who helped the 
Government in their attempt to smother the affair. 


Miss O’Sullivan, Clothing Controller of the W.R. 
A.F’s., tells us how a contract for clothing was given 
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to Cohen and Wilks, of Manchester, although the pat- 
tern selected by the Committee was tendered by Ken- 
neth Durward. Very remarkable appears to have been 
the power of persuasion possessed by Cohen & Wilks; 
what could it have been? Cohen sounds like cold 
cash. Both Miss Douglas-Pennant and Miss O’Sulli- 
van were removed from their posts, as Lord Weir and 
Colonels Latimer and Bersey thought they were a -nuis- 
ance, poking their noses into contracts and such-like 
matters that belong to ** business men.’’ Miss Doug- 
las-Pennant having stated ‘‘ that Colonel Bersey was 
not anxious to assist her in discovering irregularities, 
and that he did not want troublesome questions 
brought up, he was requested to attend before the 
Sub-Committee. He, however, did not put in an ap- 
pearance, nor did he take any notice of the Sub-Com- 
mittee’s request. Time did not permit of steps being 
taken to compel his attendance.’’ So runs the report. 


Here we have wholesale robbery of the public by con- 
tractors and Government officials ; and at the same time 
we have the dismissal of two ladies who wanted to 
know too much, though no more than they were enti- 
tled, indeed, under an obligation, to know, in 
their official positions. And we have three ‘ busi- 
ness men,’’ Lord Weir, and Colonels Bersey and 
Latimer, joining forces to get rid of the two 
ladies, and to stop all inquiry. Such seems to be the 
result of importing Glasgow business men into the 
Government of the country. Lords Inverforth and 
Weir are the regular type of Glaswegian business men. 
‘*Colonel’’ Bersey is another business man; his mili- 
tary rank and uniform are of the opera bouffe kind; he 
is a director of an insurance company. During the 
worst days of the war he gave Lucullan banquets that 
made his guests stare. 


The debate and division on the second reading of the 
Profiteering Bill willnot raise the House of Commons 
in the public esteem. After a continuous stream of 
adverse criticism there were only 8 Noes and 243 Ayes, 
a result which was received with laughter, though we 
feel inclined to ask, like Dr. Johnson on a famous oc- 
casion, ‘‘ Where’s the merriment?’’ The truth is the 
Bill is a moral demonstration rather than a practical 
expedient, for nobody really believes it will bring prices 
down. No tribunal can prevent economic laws from 
working their effects. An enormous amount of paper 
money was created during the war to pay (at an ex- 
travagant cost) for munitions of war. The money re- 
mains, but the goods are gone; that is the economic 
situation in anutshell. Where there is plenty of money 
and scarcity of goods, there you will have high prices. 


We yield to none in our admiration of the legal mind, 
whose knowledge of two cardinal things in life, evi- 
dence and contract, gives it a great advantage over 
that of the ordinary man. Compared with ‘ business 
men,’’ the value of the lawyers to the State is very 
great. Nevertheless, the ways of lawyers are some- 
times provoking. | When the Lord Advocate told Sir 
John Hunter, by letter and orally, that the prosecution 
of underlings in the aerodrome at Renfrew for the 
peculation of £284 would fail for want of evidence, 
and added that it would ‘‘ reveal what appears to be in- 
‘efficiency and want of control on the part of the repre- 
sentatives of the Ministry on the spot,’’ the press and 
the House of Commons took him to mean that such in- 
efficiency should be concealed. What he meant—as all 
lawyers would understand--was that the ,revelations 
would be a clinching and final reason for acquittal. 


The Lord Advocate was perfectly right. Any jury 
would acquit subordinates on a small charge when it 
was proved that their superiors were guilty of careless- 
ness; the jury would say (like Kruger), ‘* Whip the big 
dogs, not the little ones.’’ It was delightful to watch 
the easy fence, a mere turn of the wrist, by which Mr. 
Clyde got his adversary’s sword. Sir John Hunter 
was in that dangerous frame of mind when, like the 
Dilapidated Cousin in ‘ Bleak House,’ he hoped some 
fellow would be hanged as an example to the mob. Mr. 
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Clyde calmly pointed out to him that a civil action for 
£00,000 against the contractors would provide a com- 
plete exposure, and possibly supply the necessary evi- 
dence for a prosecution now wanting. Sir John Hun- 
ter’s unworthy attempt to divert attention from the 
muddle and robbery of his own department by exciting 
indignation against Mr. Clyde has utterly failed. 
When the Lord Advocate described Sir John Hunter’s 
violent letter of protest to the Committee as ‘‘ a smoke 
screen behind which to avoid further discussion of the 
matter,’’ the House saw that the lawyer’s rapier had 
pinned the civilian to the wall. 


We are willing to give the Air Force all the credit 
claimed by General Seely for their achievements in 
Egypt and Afghanistan. We have no doubt that they 
shortened those outcrops of war and saved lives and 
money. We can well understand that the moral effect 
on Egyptians and Afghans of bombs dropped from the 
skies must be terrific. But General Seely was pettily 
triumphant, or pettishly indignant over mistakes of de- 
tail made by Sir Frederick Banbury’s Committee in 
such matters as officers’ motor-cars or special trains for 
female clerks at Blandford. Mr. Winston Churchill 
with greater tact struck the right note when he ex- 


_pressed what we all feel, gratitude to Sir Frederick 


Banbury’s Committee for their laborious investiga- 
tions. Had it not been for Sir Frederick Banbury’s 
Committee, not one of these scandals would have come 
to light. 


Mr. Churchill certainly did show an earnest spirit of 
retrenchment, though he has not yet reached the white 
heat of his father’s fervour, which led to martyrdom. 
It is a little unfortunate that a serious investigation of 
the Air Force finance did not begin until after the 
General Election was over, though that is not Mr. 
Churchill’s fault. The unwinding of the huge war- 
machine cannot be completed in a day, and the War 
Secretary made a telling point when he showed that the 
cost of our tiny pre-war army on post-war pay would 
be more than double, 29 millions rising to 65 or 75 
millions. Besides, we are obliged to keep big armies 
in Egypt, in Palestine, in Mesopotamia, in India, and 
in Ireland. Nor should it be forgotten that these mil- 
lions of demobilised men will, most of them, receive 
unemployment pay for the next twelve months. 


For his own sake we are sorry that Lord Grey has 
accepted the post of Ambassador at Washington, 
though it is said-to be only a provisional appointment 
until next year. Lord Grey is so exactly the wrong 
man for, Washington at this moment, that we fear the: 
result for his health and peace of mind. We are no 
admirers of his foreign policy, which is based on ideal- 
ism, and too good for this world. But Lord Grey is an 
honourable ,and chivalrous English gentleman, and 
Washington is at this hour, and is likely to be until 
the next presidential election, a seething cauldron of 
political hatred and party intrigues—American party 
politics at their worst and lowest. In such a crowd 
Lord Grey will be quite out of his element, and the 
bosses and toughs will break his heart. The 
greatest pressure has been brought to bear on Lord 
Grey, and he has yielded to the appeals made to his 
patriotism. : 


The putting back the clock an hour was, we under- 
stood, for the purpose of giving people an hour's 
more enjoyment of the summer evenings in the 
open air. It will hardly be believed that ‘‘ summer 
time ’’ has not been applied to the opening and closing 
of Kensington Gardens, which still open at 5 a.m. (i.e., 
4 a.m.) and close at 9 p.m. (i.e., 8 p.m.). Could any- 
thing be more absurd? Who is there in Kensington 
Gardens at 5 a.m. or 4 a.m.? On the other hand, to 
clear the public out of the gardens at 9 p.m., when it is 
quite light (the attendants ‘‘shoo’’ the people out in 


the rudest manner), is a wrong on those who are taxed 
to keep the gardens up. We suggest that the Com- 
missioner of Works should instruct the Deputy Ranger 
to open the Gardens at 7 a.m. and close them at 10 
p.m., at all events, while ‘‘ summer time ’” lasts. 
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THE SPECTRE OF FAMINE. 


W HILE the House of Commons is wrangling with 
Ministers over the number of motor cars used 
by officers and the details of defalcation in the Air 
Force, Mr. Hoover tells us bluntly that, if we don’t 
stop our chatter and mend our ways, we may soon find 
our rioting turned to starvation. In this month’s issue 
of the National Food Journal appears a memorandum 
by Mr. Hoover, which was not written for publication, 
but which Mr. Roberts, the Food Controller, has wisely 
printed... A summary of the unemployment bureaus 
in Europe shows that some 15,000,000 families are re- 
ceiving unemployment allowances. The chief causes 
of what Mr. Hoover calls ‘‘ demoralised productivity ’’ 
are said by him to be: ‘‘ the industrial and commercial 
demoralisation arising originally out of the war, but 
continued out of the struggle for political rearrange- 
ments during the Armistice, the creation of new Govern- 
ments, their inexperience, and the readjustment of eco- 
nomic relations. The proper and insistent demand of la- 
bour for higher standards of living and a voice in the 
administration of their effort has unfortunately been im- 
pregnated with the theory that the limitation of effort 
below physical necessity will increase the total employ- 
ment or improve their conditions.’’ Mr. Hoover singles 
out the demoralisation in the production of coal, which 
he attributes partly tothe physical limitations of coal- 
mines and their equipment, ‘‘but in a larger degree to 
the human factor of the limitation of output.’’ Unless 
productivity can be rapidly increased, ‘‘ there can be 
nothing but political, moral, and economic chaos, 
finally interpreting itself in loss of life on a scale hither- 
to undreamed of.’’ This is not the language of a 
professional writer or talker, of a journalist or a politi- 
cian, but of a silent man of business who has fed Bel- 
gium. 

With regard to the assistance that may be rendered 
to Europe by the Western hemisphere, which has re- 
tained and even increased its production, Mr. Hoover 
clearly tells us that it can only be of short duration. 
Such assistance must be based on credits, which will 
break down the instant that payment by return of com- 
modities becomes improbable. The stream of surplus 
food from America must be.met by a stream of exports 
from Europe; and how are those exports to be forth- 
coming? We are apt to think this is a matter concern- 
ing the Germans and poor devils of Slavs and Magyar». 
But how about ourselves? We, too, must pay 
America, not only the interest on the very large debt 
we owe her, but for her cotton and food-stuffs, and we 
can only pay by exports. Where are our exports of 
coal and ships and machinery to come from, when our 
miners and shipwrights work short hours, and demand 
wages which make the cost of production so high that 
there are no foreign buyers? It is our pleasant insular 
habit to dismiss all foreigners as fools, or to say, in 
the tone of a certain section of the press, ‘‘ Serve them 
right! Let them stew in their own juice!’’ But how 
if we are about to be stewed in a juice of our 
own, carefully prepared for us by Judge Sankey, 
Messrs. Smillie, Tawney, Webb and Co.? If we are 
to escape starvation, ‘‘ productivity must be instantly 
increased,’’ and, what is a corollary, wanton consump- 
tion of luxuries must be stopped. 

‘* Europe,’’ says Mr. Hoover, and in Europe Britain 
is included, ‘‘ is full of noisy denunciation of private 
property as necessarily being exploitation. The ex- 
tremists of Communism are loud in assertion that pro- 
duction can be maintained by the impulse of altruism 
alone instead of self-interest. Every trial of these 
hypotheses, however, has reduced production, and the 
first business of every statesman is to provide tools and 
to get people to return to work.’’ He points out, this 
wise American observer and philanthropist, that ‘‘ there 
is no margin of surplus productivity in Europe to risk 
revolutionary experimentation. | No economic policy 


will bring food to those stomachs, or fuel to those 
hearths, that does not secure the maximum production. 
There is no use in tears over rising prices; they are to 
a great degree a visualisation of insufficient produc- 
tion.’’ This is the most scathing condemnation we 
have ever read of the trade-union policy of ca’ canny, 
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and short hours. Will it be believed that at this 
moment men are being fined by their unions for work- 
ing overtime? And this is a daily occurrence. Mr. 
Hoover’s warning, like that of most prophets, may be 
disregarded by the fanatic Fabians and their brawny 
pupils, though we think it will not be. One fact which 
will lend additional weight to this grave denunciation 
is that it is disinterested. Mr. Hoover is a wealthy 
citizen of the one country that is not affected by the 
present demoralisation of labour: his pocket is un- 
touched by European poverty, except in so far as it 
may be depleted by his boundless generosity and pity 
in the presence of suffering. But what a comment is - 
all this unanswerable reasoning on the Labour policy 
that has been pursued in this country since the passing 
of the Trades Disputes Act of 1906! We hope that 
Lord Loreburn feels comfortable in his retirement, 
when he reflects on the part he took in promoting that 
fatal measure. And fancy, in the circumstances of the 
hour, eloquently summed up by Mr. Hoover, but really 
known to us all, fancy a Government solemnly passing 
an Act ‘‘ to restore the pre-war practices of the Trade 
Unions.’’ What are those pre-war practices of trade 
unionism but picketing, fining for overtime, prohibi- 
tion of piece-work, striking and breaking contracts 
with no sense of responsibility, because no legal 
liability, what are they but the very causes that are 
pushing us towards financial ruin, if not starvation? 
But faith must be kept with the trade unions, we are 
told. How, if faith-keeping be ruinous to the nation? 
You don’t think of keeping faith with a madman or a 
robber. We are glad to see from the speech of Mr. 
Roberts, that the sensible and patriotic leaders ot 
Labour are determined to purge the Labour party of 
the Extremists, the ‘‘ direet action ’’ men, the Smillies, 
Marstons, and Williamses. But far more guilty than 
these jolterheads, half-educated, soured by disap- 
pointed ambition, and maddened by class jealousy, are © 
the intellectuals, Messrs. Sidney Webb, R. H. Tawney, 
and G. D. Cole, who write the reports and manifestoes 
of the Labour party extremists. 


THE INDIAN CURRENCY AGAIN. 


HE severe epidemic of Commissions and Commit- 
tees, with which India has for some time past 

been afflicted, would be a reason prima facie for depre- 
cating a fresh addition to their number had the financial 
inquiry just announced been less evidently justified. 
But the case for this new Committee is clear. The 
outcome of the war has been to put an entirely new face 
on Indian currency and exchange questions since they 
were last dealt with by the Commission of 1913-14. It 
is not that the financial position of India gives any 
ground for anxieties of the kind that are inspired by the 
financial position of Britain to-day; it is no matter here 
of galloping expenditure and spent resources. India 
has come out of the war less affected than any other 
great country in the world. In framing his budget for 
the current year, Sir James Meston had only to meet— 
on the normal low level of taxation—a shortage of some 
five millions; and while he estimated to get this by a 
duty on excess profits earned by reason of the war, was 
actually able to reduce the burdens of the plebeian tax- 
payer by raising the line of exemption from income-tax 
from Rs. 1,000 to Rs. 2,000 per annum. This frees 
237,000 persons, out of a total of 381,000, from liability 
to the tax, so that it is unnecessary to say more 
as to the reality of the relief. Equally unneces- 
sary is it to observe that the British taxpayer would 
rejoice to change places with the oppressed In- 
dians. But the prosperity that has come in 
the train of the war has brought its own difficulties, 
difficulties which are not to be met by declamation in the 
Council at Delhi, but require another kind of handling. 
During the twenty years after 1873, when Germany 
demonetised silver, and thereby dislocated the ratio be- 
tween gold and silver which the Latin League and the 
United States had maintained in practical stability for 
three-quarters of a century, the Indian finances were 
sadly disordered. An Indian budget was not only a 
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gamble in rain, as it was afterwards described by Sir 
G. Fleetwood Wilson; it was still more a gamble in ex- 
change. The Financial Minister laboured each March 
to balance his estimates, with the depressing prospect 
that by the end of the year his calculations would pro- 
bably be entirely vitiated by a further fall in the ex- 
change value of the rupee, requiring the provision of 
se many more rupees to meet the gold obligations of 
the Government in London. The low price of the 
rupee certainly favoured the expansion of the export 
trade, but the constant zig-zagging of the rate the 
while that silver pursued its general course downward 
hampered all trade ; and there was no escaping from the 
fact that the shrinkage in the value of the rupee in- 
volved the necessity of more and more taxation. These 
years saw the imposition of the detested income-tax, 
descending to incomes of little more than £(30, the re- 
imposition of the import duties and the maintenance of 
the salt duty at a high figure. At the same time the 
Government was kept down to severe economy, and 
such outlay as has been possible in recent years on edu- 
cation, sanitation, and a multitude of developments in- 
directly profitable, would have been totally out of the 
question. The position had become totally intolerable 
in 1893, when Sir David Barbour, faced by the near 
prospect of another great drop in the value of the metal, 
obtained the assent of the Home Government to the 
closing of the mints to the coinage of silver. _ Briefly, 
the idea was to give the rupee a scarcity value till an 
exchange rate of 1s. 4d. should be established, making 
fifteen rupees the equivalent of a sovereign. At the 
same time to provide a means for the expansion of the 
currency, and to keep the contracted rupees from rising 
above this convenient rate, Government undertook to 
pay fifteen rupees, in silver or in notes, in India, to any- 
one paying it a sovereign in London. The remedy took 
some time to work; in fact for two years after the 
closure of the mints the rupee continued to fall as if 
nothing had been done for it, till its value descended to 
the neighbourhood of a shilling. Then circumstances 
began to come round to Sir David Barbour’s side, 
chiefest amongst them being the incipient fall in the 
value of gold, due to the growing output of the Rand 
mines, which was about to affect the unsuspecting 
world so notably; and by the time the Committee of 
1898 came to review the situation, stability had been at- 
tained for the 1s. 4d. rate, which endured to the 
beginning of the war. No one would say, of course, 
that all the financial ease that India has enjoyed in the 
last couple of decades, is due to Sir David Barbour’s 
measure; but it has been a factor of enormous conse- 
quence, and he had formidable opposition to encounter 
before his policy prevailed. Financial and economic 
principles count for nothing now, but in those days the 
British Treasury was rigidly orthodox. The Indian 
finances might go bankrupt under an avalanche of 
cheap silver, but if principles were once inpinged by 
the admission of a ‘‘ managed ’’ currency, there would 
be no saying what the consequences might be. 

The last Currency Commission of 1914 was a strong 
one and it produced an excellent report, which broadly 
speaking, confirmed the currency policy, as by this time 
elaborated and matured under experience of its work- 
ing. But the situation has changed during the last 
five years out of all reasonable expectation. After hav- 
ing been so long haunted by the fear of a collapse in the 
value of silver, the Indian Government finds itself 
threatened by an unconscionable difficulty in its propen- 
sity to rise. The rupee exchange rate has had to be 
raised in conformity first to 1s. 6d. and then to 1s. 8d.+ 
to follow the upward course of the metal. Otherwise 
the holders of the undervalued rupees in India would be 
under invitation to send them abroad for sale at their 
worth as silver. The prime cause of the unlooked-for 
jump in the value of silver is presumably nothing more 
than the depreciation of gold, which now buys less 
silver, just as it buys less leather, cotton, beef or any 
other commodity. But that simple proposition be- 
comes complex enough when it comes to working it out 
in its application to the tangle of facts, sub-causes and 
counteractions that come into view on any close inspec- 
tion of any economic situation as a whole. This ex- 
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traordinary fluctuation in the relative value of the . 
metals will no doubt bear a prominent part in the in- 
vestigation. Extraordinary also is the monetary 
position in India, brought about by the abnormal trade 
movements arising out of the war. India found all her 
ordinary exports, cotton, jute, tea, oil-seeds, and the 
rest, brought into fierce demand in jhe Allied countries. 
The only bounds to the growth of the trade were the 
scarcity of shipping and the checks placed upon exports 
by the Governments for various reasons of policy. Still, 
during the war years, the balance of trade in favour of 
the country appears to have come to little less than 120 
millions. At first sight such a position would appear to 
betoken an abundance of ready money, whereas it is 
notorious that since the beginning of 1918 the Govern- 
ment has been in the utmost straits to provide sufficient 
coinage to keep the country going, even the petty 
change money disappearing from circulation as fast as 
it was issued. The danger was that the currency note 
might go to a serious discount, and then that a popular 
panic might follow. How the mints worked night and 
day through 1918 to save the situation, is a story of 
action and human interest not often met in the sober 
sphere of economics. But the time was at hand when 


there would be no more metal left to coin. The Gov- 


ernment had plenty of specie in its coffers. But the 
coffers were in London and the money was in gold, and 
the country was calling for more rupees. It seemed 
that the Finance Department might have to declare sus- 
pension of payment on its notes and chance the panic. 
The situation was saved when the United States came 
to the rescue, consenting to sell to the Indian Govern- 
ment 200 million ounces of silver from its own dollar 
reserves. The knowledge that this supply was forth- 
coming relieved the tension and the danger was sur- 
mounted. How comes it that a nation of peasants acts 
as such a quicksand for the precious metals; are there 
any devisable means for assuaging its devouring appe- 
tite for gold and silver? 

Another very grave matter for the Commiteee 
presents itself in the general rise of prices. In the days 
when the rupee was depreciating so momentously in re- 
lation to gold, its purchasing power within the coun- 
try remained strangely constant. The economists who 
predicted a great rise in silver prices, which would auto- 
matically tend to counteract a continued fall in silver, 
proved altogether wrong. But when the value of gold 
throughout the world began to shrink, prices in India, 
as in the gold countries, commenced to rise, and this 
process, which was going on at an inconvenient rate be- 
fore the war, has been accelerating since. It can, be 
easily understood that when a large portion of the popu- 
lation has habitually to devote three-quarters of its 
means to the mere purchase of food, a big rise of prices 
is a desperately serious matter, and Indian labour 
is not organised to get its wages promptly adjusted to a 
changed scale of prices. The question, perhaps, hardly 
falls within the scope of a Currency inquiry, but it can 
hardly be altogether excluded. The argument has 
already been put forward (we cannot here enter into the 
reasoning) that a restoration of the rupee to its pristine 
value of two shillings would do something to mend the 
situation. To what height will silver go? It is evi- 
dently not likely to drop, for the Government of India 
has to repay the United States, and whatever form the 
payment may take the Director of the Mint has to re- 
place the amount taken out in hard silver. We are ap- 
proaching the point when the silver currencies of the 
world will be standing at their full intrinsic value. With 
silver at 66d. the ounce, ‘even the degraded shilling 
would be worth a shilling, i.e., the twentieth part of a 
sovereign. Most of the other silver coinages would 
come into full value at or about the original ruling rate 
of 60d. Is the time at hand for the restoration of the 
bi-metallic par throughout the world? Whether the 
Committee takes up that question or not, sufficient has 
been said to outline some of the matters it has before it. 
We envy the members the privilege of taking part in an 
inquiry of such fascinating interest, as much as we have 
been sorry for Lord Southborough and his. colleagues 
who have had to go franchise hunting for Mr. 


Montagu. 
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SIR JAMES BARRIE AND ‘THE YOUNG 
VISITERS.’ 


(From A CoRRESPONDENT). 


T is quite natural that Sir James Barrie should be 
tempted by his success with ‘A Kiss for Cinder- 
ella,’ to try his hand at another masterpiece of the same 
character. In ‘A Kiss for Cinderella,’ Sir James gave 
us his conception of a child’s idea of a State ball. In 
‘The Young Visiters’ he gives us a child’s idea of a 
reception at Buckingham Palace, of life at an English 
country house, of the ways and means of a first-class 
hotel, and of a fashionable wedding at the Abbey. The 
book has run through several impressions already, and 
there are few people who have not enjoyed, or will not 
enjoy shortly, this very amusing composition. It has all 
the dearest and most familiar qualities of its author. He 
lets loose Fancy unrestrained by any scruples of imag- 
ination or mind. Should Fancy light upon anything 
funny or odd, especially anything combining the ob- 
vious with the unexpected, he enjoys it, records it and 
passes on. Sir James’s Fancy is wanton in her pur- 
suit of conceits, analogies, whimsicalities, prettinesses 
and favours; and she is not alwaysas nice as she might 
be in her loves. She has achieved wealth, and, what 
is more remarkable, has won the sweetest of reputa- 
tions by the simple process of never denying herself 
anything she likes. She can no more resist a bit of 
fun or a slice of sentiment, whatever the kind or 
quality, than Mr. Sidney Webb can resist a blue-book, 
or Mr. Belloc an opportunity to explain things precisely 
to amateurs. The results are usually charming and in- 
nocent of any real offence to our understanding, know- 
ledge of life, sense of character, passion for truth, or 
any of the other serious and necessary criteria which 
we bring to bear upon a genuine work of imagination. 
fancy has no rules but her own, and her only rule is to 
do what she likes in her own time and way. To watch her 
is great fun, because you never know what she will do 
next, and you have no real need to care. One no more 
dreams of bringing the works of Fancy seriously to 
book than of assessing from the purely esthetic point 
of view the successive attitudes of a young puppy play- 
ing with its tail. Fancy is like the popular conversa- 
tionalist who wins a reputation by saying everything 
that comes into his head. 

However, even Fancy must observe the rules of her 
own game. In giving us a child’s idea of high life, she 
must not outrage unduly our sense of what a child is 
likely to conceive. Sir James is supposed to know 
more about children than any other writer of the day. 
There is really no evidence of this in any of his books. 
Sir James writes about children as people do who see 
them usually at parties, and regard them as objects of 
interest and amusement to their elders. He does it suc- 
cessfully, not because he has any deep knowledge of 
children, but because Fancy is in the nature of things a 
faculty of the child, and Sir James has the child’s trick 
of original utterance and the child’s unexpected view of 
ordinary everyday objects and occurrences. But Sir 
James is far from being the boy who has never grown 
up of popular legend. His work is very childlike in the 
sense that it is rather the result of invention and fancy, 
which are qualities of the child, than of experience or 
imagination, which are qualities of men and women. 
Sir James cannot write of men and women, and his 
work fails in proportion as he attempts seriously to do 
so. He can write only of imps or fairies, whom he en- 
deavours to persuade us to accept for real human child- 
ren. He does it so cleverly and with such unfailing 
charm and felicity, that he successfully imposes this 
illusion upon bachelor uncles and upon parents in the 
mood to regard their own children in the same particu- 
lar way. 

‘The Young Visiters’ is a case in point. It has been 
accepted as exactly the kind of book a child of nine 
would write. We have known many children as inti- 
mately as it is ever possible to know them at all, and 
some of them have been horrid. But we have never 
known a child horrid enough to write ‘The Young 
Visiters.’ As the playful fantasy of an elder, it is 
charming. As the work of a child, it would be repul- 
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sive and contrary to all we have learned to like and ad- 
mire in our young friends. Children are never face- 
tious; they do not understand snobbery; and rarely, 
whether by accident or design, do they afford us any 
opportunity for the laugh in which mankind forfeited 
the happy simplicity of Eden. ‘ The Young Visiters’ 
is often facetious, as when Mr. Salteena eats the egg 
which Ethel laid for him; it is one long satire upon 
social snobbery by an expert who understands it better 
than Thackeray, and almost as well as Jane Austen; 
and there intrudes continually the smile of the serpent, 
as he watched our progenitors under the fatal tree. We 
are introduced to a “‘ sinister son of Queen Victoria ’”’ ; 
Mr. Salteena is described by his sponsor Clincham (Earl 
of) as ‘‘ an old friend of mine not quite the right side of 
the blanket, as they say’’; and both at Rickamere Hall 
and at the ‘‘Gaierty’’ Hotel, smiles are invited in re- 
spect of bedroom matters. These are blemishes, be- 
cause they impair the illusion our author desires to 
create and spoil his principal joke for the sake of a side 
issue. The principal joke is often so adroitly sustained 
that at times we are almost prepared to believe that a 
spoiled child of nine, in the habit of playing up to its 
elders and with that uncanny instinct which some child- 
ren have for precociously divining things which they are 
not yet able fully to grasp, might have made even some 
of the weaker jokes which please the more adult side of 
Sir James’s facile sense of the absurd. It is the more 
pity that the author has not been able to avoid his 
grosser slips, in particular, his implicit satire upon the 
popular novelette, which inspires the chapter upon 
Bernard Clark’s proposal of marriage to the heroine. 

It is, perhaps, unreasonable, however, to wish away 
the defects of Sir James Barrie’s qualities. Sir James 
is out for fun, and he takes his fun, as he takes his sen- 
timent, as it comes. His facility is more than half his 
charm; and if he began to weigh this and that, to re- 
ject the inconsistent, and to look more closely to the 
quality of his wit, his work would probably lose that 
spontaneous playfulness which is the secret of his ac- 
ceptance as a child among writers. That he should 
have achieved fame as a writer for children and about 
children is another witness to the tyranny of the old 
over the young. Children in their books and theatres 
must be amused as their parents decide. They are 
taken to see ‘ Peter Pan,’ and they enjoy it, because it 
is an evening out, and because they have never seen 
anything more intelligible. ‘Peter Pan,’ however, is 
not a children’s play, but a play about children for 
grown-up people, who like to think that children are 
amusing. Children are not amusing to themselves, 
and they are not in real life amusing to their elders in 
the way of Peter, and Slightly, and his companions. It 
is not the children who have taken ‘Peter Pan’ seri- 
ously, br made it popular, but people who are old 
enough to be sentimental and jocose, and, incidentally, 
old enough to know better. 

However, we have read ‘ The Young Visiters ’ more 
than once, and found it by far the most amusing book 
of the year. We suggest that from the later editions 
the disproportionately long preface should be omitted. 
Much of it is mere repetition of what is contained in 
the actual text of the book, and the remaining portions 
do not strike us as being very felicitous, or even in 
good taste. 

[We do not pledge ourselves to our correspondent’s 
view that Sir James Barrie is the author of ‘The Young 
Visiters.’ The young girl who wrote it, according to 
the title-page, has openly proclaimed her authorship in 
the Press. Freakish as Sir James Barrie may be, it 
would surely be unusual to present to the public his own 
work as another’s in so deliberate a deception.—Epb. 
S.R.] 


POETRY AND PROSE. 


SCHOOL has arisen, has, indeed, long existed, 
A which both in theory and practice has en- 
deavoured to show that there is fundamentally no dis- 
tinction between poetry and prose. This conclusion is 
so opposed to the common belief and has led to so 
much anarchy in the production of verse that it is well 
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worth examination. We believe that it can be demons- 
trated (in so far as anything is metaphysically 
demonstrable) that it is a false view, and that 
philosophy can advance substantial grounds in support 
of the plain man’s view. It seems probable that the 
only foundation of this disturbing belief is empirical, 
based either on history or impatience, which to our 
mind are equally untrustworthy supports for any solid 
theory. When beliefs are challenged of so established 
a character, the final defence is always to go back, not 
to what appears, in fact, to have happened, but to 
what, having regard to the limitations of the human 
mind, must happen. In other words, the question be- 
comes one of metaphysics, which in this case, as we 
shall hope to show, is on the side of the angels. 

The historical method of approach is plausible. It 
advances a proposition which is difficult to deny: that 
verse-forms in general precede prose as the expression 
of human emotion in art. Countless instances can be 
given, but as a particularly striking one, Hellenic litera- 
ture is called in evidence. This literature begins far 
back with Homer, and ends in the classic period with 
Plato and Thucydides. It is suggested accordingly 
that, as the mind becomes master of its material, it 


' abandons sing-song in favour of a method which can 


convey, without the interruption imposed by the incon- 
veniences of scansion, the whole range of human 
thought and emotion. From this point of view it would 
be maintained that the chief beauties of Homer are 
either in a sense accidental, or only, as it were, the first 
appearance of prose in a wilderness of verse. Where 
Homer stirs the heart with the rebuke of Achilles to his 
immortal horses, foreboding his own doom, this pathos 
must in its origin be likened to that appealing droop 
in Botticelli’s pictures. In both cases the pathos is due 
to the fact that the artist had not sufficient experience 
to treat his material in a more finished manner. Plato, 
for instance, would have despised the childish device 
which drew emotion from the contrast between im- 
mortal speed and mortal youth by. embodying these 
abstractions in a pair of horses and a petulant soldier, 
Raphael, who could draw the neck straight, would 
justly dismiss Botticelli, who could only draw it 
twisted. From this consideration emerges the conclu- 
sion that, as a nation grows up, poetry shall be set aside 
asa plaything of childhood. Wordsworth in his ode 
‘On Intimations of Immortality’ is, according to 
this view, stating exactly the opposite of truth. 
As the world emerges from youth the _ shades 
of the prison-house begin to wilt. The human 
intellect, freed from convention and arbitrary limi- 
tation of expression, can in the luminous order 
of prose find and perpetuate its emancipation. 
This conclusion, moreover, as the historian does not 
fail to perceive, is not wholly unsupported by facts. 
The greatest poets of a race tend to come early in its 
history, and the later triumphs are often those of prose. 
Thus, it may be maintained, that if Milton were to 
write an epic to-day on Creation, he would exchange 
the weaknesses of blank verse for the manner, say, of 
Romain Rolland. In a word, poetry is prose in short 
coats. When a nation grows up, it should abandon 
these impediments. . 

Now history proves too much. It is like the theory 
of evolution which proves satisfactorily that man has 
developed from the ape, but fails to account for the 
ape which has contumaciously remained a monkey. If 
man is, as assumed, vastly superior to the ape, evo- 
lution must either eliminate the ape or find some ex- 
planation, other than a purely empirical one, for the 
latter’s continued existence. When evolution has ex- 
plained how species have been differentiated, it still 
leaves unanswered the really important question of 
why. In the same way with poetry and prose. It 
may well be that prose has come down from the trees 
and concern with cocoanuts, to the cities and concern 
with immortality. It may be so, but why does the 
spirit resolutely age after age return to the trees and 
the primeval chatter? Why does Theocritus succeed 
Plato, why does Victor Hugo follow Montaigne, and 
Browning take the light after Gibbon? It looks as 
though certain aspects of experience had been left out 
of account, a fatal flaw in any empirical explanation. 
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It is possible that prose is poetry at a higher stage of 
development, but history must explain, if this is so, 
why the lower remains profoundly a part of artistic ex- 
pression in each succeeding generation. Evolution 
might say that the ape was the lazy one of the tribe, 
but if enormous numbers of monkeys insist on being 
lazy, they cannot be ruled out as non-existent. And 
if it cannot be positively proved that apes will all at 
some time become men, then it must be assumed, how- 
ever reluctantly, that there is a difference between apes 
and men. It will then be rather a matter of taste than 
of logic to decide which is the better or happier 
species. The important point is that they obstinately 
remain distinct. In the same way, unless all poetry 
is to be merged in prose, it is only a confusion of 
thought to argue that the two modes are identical. It 
is possible that men and prose are preferable to apes 
and poetry. It is tolerably certain that they are dis- 
tinguishable. 

History, therefore, does not, in our view, help. We 
come then to the attack on the distinction between the 
two which is the result of impatience. By impatience 
we mean the reaction against the orderliness required 
by verse form, which expresses itself in futurism, and 


other deliberate attempts to substitute something more 


dynamic for the older forms of verse. The curious 
point about this form of attack is that the attack is 
really unconscious, because the futurist appears himself 
to distinguish in what he produces between verse and 
prose. His own description of his product is not neces- 
sarily or often shared by the general reader, but the 
interesting fact remains that even under the Red Flag 
there are two voices, and that while anarchy confounds 
all else it still preserves the distinction. As Mr. Ches- 
terton charmingly said in ‘The Man who was Thurs- 
day’ the distinction between right and wrong is 


abolished, but the distinction between right and left © 


remains. 

We have said that the attack is unconscious, but it 
is none the less an attack. It helps to show, what 
should have been common knowledge, that the 
ordinary barriers held to separate poetry and prose are, 
taken individually, no barriers at all. This demonstra- 
tion may alarm the plain man but we assure him that 
his alarm is unfounded. There are behind poetry un- 
exhausted reserves of angel-power which we shall hope 
to bring into action at the appropriate moment. Let 
us take two salient features in poetry—melody and 
matter. In the ordinary way poetry distinguishes it- 
self from prose by having some form of scansion, how- 
ever tentative. The Futurist, however, tends on 
occasion to write his poetry in prose that does not 
admit of scansion. But he was anticipated by the 
writer of ‘ The Song of Solomon.’ 

‘* Thine head upon thee,’’ said this writer of prose, 
‘*is like Carmel, and the hair of thine head like purple : 
the king is held in the galleries.” 

We do not propose to elaborate this point. The 
quotation should suffice. 

Again as to matter, it is supposed that poetry deals 
with the emotions and prose primarily with thought. 
We need only compare to disprove this Browning’s 
‘Rabbi Ben Ezra’ with Stevenson’s ‘King’s 
Daughter in Duntrine’ to realize the falsity of this 
belief. There is, we believe, nothing that prose can- 
not handle, nor is there in melody alone any safeguard 
for poetry. If there is a basis for the distinction, 
we must look deeper. 

And this brings us to our own theory, which, if it 
can be upheld, provides a reasonable basis for the 
common man’s belief. There are two arts, music and 
prose writing, which have each a definite material 
—the one sound, the other life. Each takes a surd 
and makes it intelligible. Without music sounds are 
discordant objective noises; without literary presenta- 
tion life is a chaotic mass of disconnected incidents. 
The human spirit abhors chaos and it devotes itself for 
ever to disbelieving in it. For this reason it welcomes 
any theory which can comprehensively account for dis- 
crete phenomena. For this reason it applauds art which 
triumphantly indicates the domination of mind over 
matter. The musician takes a few noises and changes 
them into a song, thus showing that the unity of 
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thought and sense is not only possible, but is beautiful. 
The anarchist takes a murder, and makes it into a 
birth, performing the most desired miracle of all. But 
each of these arts limits itself to one material. It is 
only poetry that takes two—sound and life. And for 
this reason poetry is essentially different from prose. 
Poetry takes the same data as those taken by prose, 
and brings to bear in them a double design. It bears 
to prose thus the relation that motion bears to time 
and space as an exposition of the objective world. 
Space and time each arrange matter, but motion com- 
bines both. Poetry by supremely arraying sounds as 
well as life produces not better prose, but a different 
species, not a third note but a star. 

It follows from this that the best prose will seek for 
its triumph in clear and perfect design, avoiding the 
attempt to sing as well. It follows that poetry need 
not have any precise form of scansion, but that it must 
never abandon the singing-note. This requirement 
will necessarily demarcate the sphere of poetry because 
‘* mustard-pots ’’ and ‘‘ ash-bins’’ do not, in spite of 
Mr. Masefield, sing. If, however, the prose-writer and 
the poet stick to their own field, each will reap an ade- 
quate harvest. If one reaps corn and the other lilies, 
both corn and lilies are essential to life. Life will only 
be poorer if we pretend that corn is perfected lilies, or 
lilies immature corn. We do not profess to explain 
why there are both corn and lilies. We merely 
attempt to prop up the common man’s belief that they 
do in fact both exist. 


BRITISH RAILWAYS IN 


HE passenger services of British railways have 
always been subject to seasonal ‘variation, and 
normally reach their highest development in each year 
during the period of summer holiday traffic. The out- 
break of war in 1914, coming as it did at the particu- 
larly inconvenient moment of an August Bank Holiday, 
for the moment threw railway working into confusion ; 
but after the first shock was over the companies suc- 
ceeded in maintaining their regular services, substanti- 
ally without alteration, for several months. But the 
hope of an early peace was not realised, and while the 
strain of war proved greater than anyone had antici- 
pated, the position was rendered more difficult by the 
attitude of labour at home. So at length it became ap- 
parent that public facilities must be curtailed. The 
first serious step was taken in March, 1915, when the 
issue of every kind of cheap tickets was suspended. 
This was followed by the abolition of the arrangements 
for collecting and delivering luggage or for sending it 
in advance—a modern innovation which had perhaps 
done more than anything else to make British trav- 
elling pleasant; cross-country through trains, dining 
cars, and sleeping cars ceased to run; many stations, 
branch lines, and alternative routes were closed; on 
some lines soap, towels, and even water disappeared 
from the lavatories; fares were raised by as much as 
fifty per cent.; and, most vital change of all, existing 
timetables were generally cancelled and every fast train 
in the country was withdrawn. The new timetables 
which came into operation in January, 1917, provided 
only a very inadequate number of very slow trains ; and 
as these were largely used by troops and other persons 
travelling without payment, overcrowding became uni- 
versal and excessive, and for the first time in British 
railway history, it was taken for granted that the or- 
dinary unprivileged passenger, no matter how far he 
was going or how much he had paid for conveyance, 
was not entitled to a seat, but must be thankful if he 
could find a few inches of standing room. 

Thus when hostilities came to an end in November, 
1918, all the amenities of travel evolved during three- 
quarters of a century of competition had been lost; and 
in view of the combined effect of low speed, high 
charges, and general inconvenience and discomfort, the 
train services were less suited to the needs of the coun- 
try than they had ever been before. 

While the war was in progress, civilian requirements 
must in any case have been neglected; but if the com- 
panies had remained in full and independent control of 
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their lines, with power to charge the Government on a 
commercial basis for accommodation actually pro- 
vided, it may be said with confidence that deteriora- 
tion would not have been so rapid or so complete. How- 
ever that may be, the war isnow definitely a thing of 
the past; and sullicient time has elapsed to allow of its 
influence being largely eliminated. The timetables of 
the present summer. are therefore of peculiar interest as 
giving some indication of the extent to which the 
ground lost is likely to be recovered; and it must be ad- 
mitted that on the whole they are extremely disappoint- 
ing. Working expenses have risen so heavily that 
under present conditions a return to the old scale of 
fares is impossible, but the public may fairly ask that 
tne railway services which before the war were both 
cheap and cificient should for the future be at least 
either cheap or efficient ; at present they are neither the 
one nor the other. 


In a business community quick transit for passengers 
and mails is of the first importance. The telephone may 
supplement, but cannot take the place of, written docu- 
ments or a personal interview; and for business pur- 
poses speed is more valuable in railway work than any 
other quality. But it is just in relation to speed that 
the present service between London and the great 
manufacturing centres is most unsatisfactory. Before 
the war the standard time for trains by both routes be- 
tween London and Birmingham was two hours; now no 
train takes less than two hours and a half. Fourteen 
years ago expresses ran from London to Manchester by 
the North Western line in 34 hours, by the Midland in 
3hrs. 35 min., and by the Great Central in 3hrs. 50 
min. ; to-day the best timeis 4 hrs. 30 min. To Liver- 
pool the pre-war time was 3 hrs. 35 min. ; now the jour- 
ney requires four hours and a half. As long ago as 
1880, with the small locomotives and inferior permanent 
way then in use, a West Riding merchant could travel 
from Leeds to London in 3 hrs. 45 min. ; and by subse- 
quent acceleration the time was reduced to 3hrs. 30 
min. To-day the best train takes 4hrs. 20 min. 

Bristol and the Welsh ports have fared comparatively 
well in the general collapse, but the North East Coast 
has suffered severely; and the Scotch express services, 
formerly the most brilliant of all, are now quite the 
worst. For example, the journey from Euston to Aber- 
deen, which during the race in August, 1895, was ac- 
complished in 8hrs. 32min., now occupies nearly 14 
hours. 

For pleasure traffic high speed is less essential, 
though when given it has been found very profitable. 
Such expresses as those from London to Brighton in an 
hour, to Bournemouth in two hours, or to Penzance in 
6hrs. 35 min., were exceedingly popular and successful, 
and better perhaps than any of them was the seaside 
train from Leeds to Scarborough in an hour and a 
quarter. Needless to say, under Government control 
all these services have disappeared, presumably never 
to return. 

To a student of railway affairs a generation ago the 
present timetables would offer many surprises. The 
Midland and Great Northern companies, which in hap- 
pier days served their districts admirably, now have not 
a single decent train between them; and anyone com- 
paring the North Eastern system as it is with the North 
Eastern as it was before the rise of the Geddes party, 
must regard the Ways apd Communications Bill with 
alarm. Strangely enough, the one company which 
emerges with credit is the South Eastern and Chatham. 
As long as anyone can remember, the Kentish lines 
have been spoken of with ridicule and abuse, and many 
of the hardest things said about them have been well 
deserved, but for the summer of 1919 the county of 
Kent is the only part of Great Britain enjoying an ex- 
press train service which is better than the best pro- 
vided before the war and is reasonably satisfactory in 
itself. 

It may be added that the companies follow the curi- 
ous and not very honest practice of printing two dis- 
trict timetables, one for the information of the public 
and the other for circulation amongst the railway staff. 
These timetables not infrequently differ, but as the 
former alone is accessible to passengers and is that on 
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which the contract of carriage is based, the times here 
quoted are taken from it exclusively. 

Apart from the question of speed, many war-time 
evils remain unabated and seem likely to become per- 
manent; the gross overcrowding, for instance, which 
still prevails in the Scotch expresses, pays the railways 
so well that they will never willingly abandon it. And 
the nation must reconcile itself tothe fact that in rail- 
way affairs with the cessation of competitive enterprise 
Britain has sunk to the level of a second-class power. 

Here are some contrasts in British railway services 
past and present :— 


Past. Present. 

London—Birmingham 2 hrs. 2 hrs. 30 min. 
London—Manchester 3 hrs. 30 min. 4hrs. 30 min. 
London—L iverpool 3 hrs. 35 min. 4hrs. 30 min. 
London—Glasgow 8 hrs. 9 hrs. 30 min. 
London—Edinburgh. 

(1). From King’s Cross 7 hrs. 30 min. 9 hrs. 

(2). From Euston 8 hrs. No service. 

(3). From St. Pancras 8hrs. 20 min. y No service. 
London—Bournemouth 2 hrs. 2hrs. 31 min. 
London (Waterloo)—Exeter 3hrs. 12 min. 3 hrs. 58 min. 
London—Newcastle 5 hrs. 12 min. 5 hrs. 55 min. 


And, to conclude, the running of the principal Scotch 
express shows the ‘‘ progress’’ made by the Midland 
Company in forty years. 

St. Pancras to Carlisle— 

1879—St. Pancras dep. 10.35. Carlisle arr. 6.5, 

with a stop for dinner at Normanton. 

1919—St. Pancras dep. 10.50. Carlisle arr. 6.47, 

with no stop of any length. 


THE CREATOR. 


I will make beauty, though 
No man should heed; 

I will make beauty grow 
For my own need; 

Though men would lesson me, 
Drive and direct 

With rods of poverty, 
Hate or neglect, 

I will obey but one 
Master and Lord, 

Strive till his will be done, 
Bow to his word; 

His rod is living death, 
Slavery, shame; 

His reward but a breath 
Fleeting as flame; 

Yet for that transience, 
Yet for that gleam, 

I will break chains of sense— 
Die for a dream. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


DRYDEN’S PLAYS. 
To the Editor of THe SaturpDay REVIEW. 


Sir,—Mr. Montague Summers dissents, in no very 
courteous language, from my statement that Dryden’s 
plays were ‘‘ pot-boilers ’’ and ‘‘ are best forgotten.’’ 
My phrases mean that the plays were written for 
bread, and are, for the most part, unworthy of the 
genius of Dryden. This is a commonplace of the 
critics, and is admitted by Dryden himself. In Dr. 
Johnson’s Life of Dryden occurs the following sen- 
tence: ‘‘ From this time he addicted himself almost 
wholly to the stage, ‘to which,’ says he, ‘ my genius 
never much inclined me,’ merely as the most profitable 
market for poetry.’’ W. D. Christie, in his justly es- 
teemed introduction to ‘ Select Poems’ by Dryden in 
the Clarendon Press series, writes: ‘‘ The plays of 
Dryden, as plays, contribute little to his fame. They 
were mostly hastily composed, and written as money- 
making tasks. But there are scattered through them 
many beautiful passages of pure and noble thought ”’ ; 
this nobody denies, though there are also scattered 
many gross indecencies. The latest and not the least 
competent of Dryden’s critics is Dr. A. W. Verrall, late 
Professor of English Literature and Fellow of Trinity 
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College, Cambridge. His Lectures on Dryden, de- 
livered from his chair at Cambridge, were published 
by his widow five years ago. On pp. 16 and 17 occurs 
the following passage: ‘‘ The Poet Laureateship, con- 
ferred on him in 1670, brought him £200 a year, and 
to this was added later another pension of £100 a 
year. But his salary was ill paid, and remunerative 
work was necessary to him. This the theatre pro- 
vided, and his main work during twenty years was for 
the stage. This was unfortunate, as he knew him- 
self, for he had hardly any real dramatic power; he 
could make situations but not characters, and the 
characters that he describes can never be really pic- 
tured. Further, the coarseness of the stage encour- 
aged Dryden’s worst tendency, and infected other 
work, such as his songs, and even the opening lines 
of ‘ Absalom and Achitophel.’’’ An article written 
within the limits of your Review on so big a subject 
as Dryden must necessarily be superficial; but it need 
not therefore be inaccurate, or shallow, or unjust. 

Mr. Summers is, of course, at liberty to admire Dry- 
den’s Plays, and to pile “‘ scintillating ’’ on ‘‘ superb ”’ 
and ‘‘ exquisite ’’ on ‘‘scintillating.’’ But he has ne 
position in the world of letters that I know of which 
entitles him to dismiss the opinions of Dr. Johnson, 
W. D. Christie, and Professor Verrall as ‘‘ inep’ 
criticism,’’ or to describe the, mentality of those distin- 
guished men as “‘a state of invincible ignorance.’’ Of 
course, these rudenesses were meant for poor me; but 
my article merely followed the best critics, a course 
which I prefer to singylarity. 

Mr. Montague Summers is puffed up with a very 
common form of literary pride. He has read some- 
thing which the vast majority of other men have not 
read, and never will. When therefore any one comes 
along and ventures to say that what he has read is 
not worth reading, he is very angry. It is the fate 
of every great writer to be dogged by idolaters who 
persist in admiring his faults and follies; and it is 
difficult to say whether he suffers more from detraction 
than from foolish praise. ‘ 

THE WRITER OF THE ARTICLE. 


THE DRUNKEN HELOT: AMERICAN 
MANNERS. 


To the Editor of THe Saturpay Review. 

S1r,—The Spartan parent in order to warn his chil- 
dren against intemperance, made one of his helots 
drunk, and exhibited him in that offensive condition to 
the rising generation. I suppose that your object in 
publishing a letter from Mr. Wade, of Illinois, is to 
show decent Americans what one of their own real 
bounders looks like in cold print. The letter ought to 
be a warning, forit is surely a monument of bad taste 
and bad manners.—Yours truly, 

F. A. G. 


To the Editor of THe SarurpDAy REvIEw. 


Sir,—-Your correspondent, Edward I. Wade, tells 
us that his ancestors are English. Either he is a very 


degenerate Neoptolemus, or those ancestors were. 


rebels against their king, and very likely took part in 
the Boston Tea Party. The latter is the more pro- 
bable, as Mr. Wade’s language is exactly the kind of 
stuff which filled the letters and memoirs of the 
eighteenth century, and which has been taught in 
American schools and history books for the last 
hundred and fifty years. 

I read your article on ‘‘ The Americans in Paris.”’ 
It was perfectly polite, good-humoured, and amusing. 
It chaffed the Americans as one chaffs a boisterous 
schoolboy. The Americans can’t stand chaff—that we 
all know : but the vulgar and ludicrous letter you print 
is not a fair sample of the national mind. It is a per- 
fect exhibition of the American cad, and every nation 
has its cads. If that, let us hope, dwindling class likes 
to cherish the delusion that America won the war, and 
that America is going to take the place of Germany as 
the world’s bully, why disturb the dream? It amuses 
them, and doesn’t as yet hurt us. ‘ 
Yours truly, 

A Briton. 
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To the Editor of THE SaturDAY REVIEW. 


Sir,—At first I was inclined to take Mr. Edward I. 
Wade’s letter (which appeared in last week’s Satur- 
pAY Review) seriously, but his extraordinary state- 
ments lead one to believe that he has given his keeper 
the slip. It may be, perhaps, the result of ‘‘ Prohibi- 
tion.’’ It is apparent that he cannot be an American. 

He says, ‘‘ Take the sneer and snarl from an Eng- 
lishman, and you have little left but a stomach built for 
beef and booze.’’ Well—take the sneer and snarl from 
Mr. Edward I. Wade, and I should think that nothing 
remained but a fat cigar and a suit of clothes that fitted 
where they touched. 

No; England at the present time cannot boast of 
wealth; but we are not in the habit of playing second- 
fiddle to anybody. 

Mr. Wade does not understand—that’s all there is 
in it. As a humorous work, it’s great; as an expres- 
sion of general opinion in America, it’s rotten. © 

His closing remark is very funny. (I don’t wish to 
praise him, for fear he starts again). ‘‘ The only 
thing,’’ he says, ‘‘ the average Englishman will ever 
know of heaven is America.’’ Observe the small ‘‘h”’ 
and the capital If this be the case, thank good. 
ness, there’s an alternative. 

Yours faithfully, 
‘* ENGLANDER.”’ 

roth August, 1919. 


To the Editor of THe Saturpay REvIEw. 


Sir,—Americans, like most young people, are pecu- 
liarly sensitive to criticism, but the ‘‘ semblance, at 
least, of amity and mutual forbearance,’’ which your 
irate American correspondent ‘‘ had hoped that the two 
English-speaking nations would be able to maintain,”’ 
surely does not involve a treaty of mutual admiration. 

We are ready to admit that the Americans are a 
great nation, but that admission does not imply that 
they are necessarily a perfect people. 

Many of us regard with resignation the probabilitv 
long ago foreshadowed by Lecky, of the balance of 
world power’ shifting from the Eastern to the Western 
hemisphere, and wetry to regard the prospect without 
bitterness, if not without regret; but realising that the 
immediate cause of the loss of our position as the lead- 
ing nation is the exhaustion of our resources in a 
struggle for libertyon behalf of people like Mr. Wade, 
who were ‘‘ too proud to fight”’ until the enemy were 
already exhausted, we feel it ill becomes an American 
to taunt us with our lost ascendancy, which, no doubt, 
to an American means depreciated currency. 

The English language is, at least so far as Emerson, 
Hawthorne, Longfellow and Tames are concerned, the 
laneuage of America. American political institutions, 
at least in their best aspects, are based on English 
models. Practically all that is valuable in American 
culture is of British origin. We are content, since it 
must be so, to resign our lead in world affairs to 
America, but at least we may ask that they shall en- 
deavour not to debase the high tradition that we have 
left them. 

In the meantime, while America makes dollars and 
leads Leagues of Nations, a useful function may still 
be served by England and France in the humbler walks 
of culture and art, since the atmosphere of the ‘‘ great 
democracy of the West ’’ appears to be unfortunately 
inimical to these; at least their only two men of un- 
questionably first rank in these neglected walks, Henry 
James and Whistler, found it good for their souls’ sake 
to take up a permanent residence in Europe. 

Yours truly, 
Ritson BENNELL. 

Glasgow. 


To the Editor of THe Saturpay Review. 


Sir,—I am distressed at reading the letter in your 
last issue of Mr. Edward I. Wade, 

I know something of America, both East and West, 
and, though I do not know Oak Park, Illinois, I know 
other parts of that prosperous and progressive State, 
and was for years a director of one of its most flourish- 
ing industries. 
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I earnestly hope your readers will not think that Mr. 
Wade is a representative American, or that his views 
or his sense of propriety are those generally entertained 
in his country. 

I will not attempt to answer Mr. Wade’s allegations 
about the war, or his disbelief in the sincerity of what 
he calls ‘‘ the paroxysms of brotherly affection that dis- 
tinguished the public foregatherings of American and 
British soldiers.”? 

A gentleman who could write such a letter as his, 
would, I am afraid, be as impervious to obvious facts 
and figures, as a German prince who recently ad- 
dressed an open letter to King George. 

On the other hand, to publish for polemic purposes 
perfectly well known facts and figures, which would 
shew the impropriety, not to say absurdity, of your 
correspondent’s letter, might hurt the feelings of thous- 
ands of our kindest and best friends in America, who, 
without any evidence from our side, would be the first 
to repudiate all sympathy with Mr. Wade’s deplorable 
letter. 

I trust, however, your readers will not allow the sad 
want of manners of this individual American to make 
them disregard the fact that America is, and must con- 
tinue to be, England’s great rival and competitor. 

We wish her every prosperity and success, but, if we 
wish to retain our prosperity, we must rely not on our 
past record, but on our present industry and thrift. 

Yours faithfully, 
AN ENGLISHMAN. 


BOLSHEVISM AT OXFORD. 


To the Editor of THE SaturDAy REVIEW. 


Sir,—Though your warning is timely, your fear that 
Bolshevism may dig itself in at Oxford is unjustified. 
The thickness of its ancient walls, the peculiar virtues, 
mental and physical, of its air, its aloofness from the 
world of thought and action, are guarantees indeed that 
it will preserve undefiled the sanctity of the past, and 
resist the corrosion of the future. But above all, the 
sturdy Oxford undergraduate, descended from a long 
line of squires and virile country parsons, will by the 
vigour of his contemptuous pogrom repel the miasma 
of Bolshevism to the foul slums from which it has 
emanated. 

Yours faithfully, 
An Oxrorp GRADUATE. 

Cavendish Club, 119, Piccadilly, W.1. 


To the Editor of Tuk SaturDAY REVIEW. 


Sir,—Personally I am not alarmed to learn that a 
lecturer of somewhat advanced views has been ap- 
pointed at Balliol. Neither do I think there is any 
more cause for anxiety about undergraduates’ opinions 
than there was 20 years ago. The University has 
always included plenty of juvenile ‘‘ poseurs ’’ whose 
chief aim in life is tobe different to other people; they 
are very amusing and perfectly harmless. I think I 
am right in saying that none of the worst types of agi- 
tators and revolutionaries to-day are Oxford men. The 
way to encourage these youthful ‘‘ cranks ’’ is to take 
them seriously, as the writer of your article seems in- 
clined to do. When young men with queer ideas come 
down from Oxford, they find that few people take any 
interest intheir views and they always get laughed at. 
Mr. Tawney’s appointment is really no great or alarm- 
ing innovation, because for many years past asystem 
of logic has been taught at Oxford by which one can 
quite easily argue and prove black to be white. For- 
tunately, this kind of sophistry falls absolutely flat in 
the outside world.—Yours faithfully, 

J. Moore-Bay ey. 

47, Temple Row, Birmingham, 

11th August, 1919. 


[We regard Messrs. Tawney and G, D. Cole, the one 
at Balliol and the other at Magdalen, as quite the worst 
type of agitators and revolutionaries. They write Mr. 
Smillie’s reports.—Ep S.R.] 
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EGYPTIAN UNREST. 
To the Editor of THe Saturpay Review. 

Sir,—Without in the least wishing to undervalue the 
interesting information given by your correspondent 
last week about Egypt, surely the point of view put for- 
ward in the last paragraph of his letter cannot be too 
strongly deprecated. He states that ‘‘it would be a 
matter of great regret if home opinion inclined to treat 
recent events in Egypt as indicating a widespread 
hostility to England.’’ If he merely implies that the 
existing hostility should be concealed from the British 
public, it is difficult to see how a policy of obscurantism 
is likely to conduce to a rational handling of the 
Egyptian, or any other question. But if he means to 
assert that this hostility does not exist, it is even more 
difficult to see how he squares his statement with the 
facts. 

A revolution breaks out which is unanimously sup- 
ported by all classes of the community; domestic and 
even religious quarrels are forgotten; the revolution- 
aries know that their objects are unattainable, and yet 
they pursue them with fanatical violence and hysterical 
irrationality; and we are then asked to believe that 


_there is no widespread hostility to the foreign domina- 


tion which they were seeking to cast off. Isolated 
Englishmen in lonely places are assaulted and mur- 
dered; natives rush up to Englishmen walking in the 
streets of Cairo shouting, ‘‘ You get out! You get 
out!’’ This, however, is merely evidence of the social 
popularity of the English. Vitriol is thrown in the 
faces of such native government servants as continue 
in their work, from fear of losing their only means of 
livelihood. In this we must learn to see the popular 
recognition of the benefits of English rule. 

In spite of the most palpable evidence to the con- 
trary, we must cling to the idea that all natives (with 
the exception of a few fanatical revolutionaries) regard 
the Englishman as a beneficent deity from whom they 
gratefully accept the priceless benefits of civilized 
government, which they fully realize they are incapa- 
ble of obtaining for themselves. The native races of 
the Empire are in a constant condition of slushy senti- 
ment. They read Mr. Kipling’s Flag of England and 
thrill when they reach the passage where it is flung on 
the slaver and they see ‘‘the slave set free.’? They 
revel in the realization of their own racial inferiority 
and in a passionate loyalty to the altruistic British 
Empire. Surely it is time that we abandoned such 
sentimental nonsense, invented originally in a feverish 
attempt to reconcile the principles of Exeter Hall with 
the interests of the counting house. We have got to 
face the fact that no race—even a native race—likes be- 
ing ruled by a foreigner—even if he is an Englishman. 
_ If there is a race likely to favour English rule, it is 
the central African negro. Before the coming of the 
English he had no govérnment and lived in a constant 
state of war and insecurity. The Englishman likes the 
black man, and the black man likes him. There is 
generally a peculiar bond of affection and sympathy 
between the black man and his English ruler. Lastly, 
the rough and impartial justice which is the Black’s 
chief demand is admirably given him by the British 
rule. Here then we should hope to find the happy 
hunting-ground of the sentimentalist school. Here at 
least there can be nothing but sentiments of gratitude 
and loyalty. And yet what is the actual case? The 
real sentiments of the average Black (provided our 
sentimentalist could ever discover them) would be 
something like this, ‘‘ We have a great respect and ad- 
miration for you English, and personally we like you 
very much. We would rather have you than any other 
kind of white man we know, and, as for those cursed 
Egyptians, we could not tolerate them for a single day, 
but if we could be sure of being left entirely to our- 
selves by doing so, we would cut all your throats to- 
morrow with the greatest pleasure. What have you 
done for us that.should make us grateful to you? You 
make us pay taxes and you make us work, which is not 
only intensely annoying, but extremely stupid. Not 
content with that, you put an absolute veto on private 
warfare, which is our only really satisfactory national 
pastime. No. We would rather be ruled by you than 
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by anybody else, but naturally we would much rather 
be left to our own devices.’’ If this is the point of view 
of those races most likely to favour British rule, is it 
probable that we shall be more favourably regarded 
in less favourable conditions—in Egypt, for instance, 
where we have to deal not only with religious differ- 
ences, but with mutual temperamental antipathy ? 


Let us for once in our national history face the facts. 
We are compelled by various motives of interest to re- 
main in Egypt. Firstly, we cannot abandon the 
country without abandoning the Suez Canal. 
Secondly, Egypt if left to itself would steer straight 
towards the national bankruptcy from which we origin- 
ally had to rescue it. Lastly, Egypt is incapable of de- 
fending itself against the Sudan; and the inevitable 
Mahdist invasion would jeopardize all the large com- 
mercial interests, not only of England, but of every 
other European power. We do not possess, and never 
can possess, the love and loyalty of the Egyptian 
people. We have, however, considerable administra- 
tive gifts, and if we give the country a sound adminis- 
tration, we shall at least achieve the acquiescence of the 
people, and shall be saved the expense of maintaining a 
large standing army in the country. 


But if we set up a sentimental ideal of Empire on 


which reality is not allowed to impinge, the administra- 


tion of Egypt is likely to remain in its present amor- 
phous and grotesque condition. 
Yours faithfully, 
E. G. 


THE RIGHT TO STRIKE. 
To the Editor of THe SaturpDAy REVIEW. 


Sir,—We are passing through such a period of con- 
fusion of thought and action, that it is necessary to cry 
halt and take breath in the midst of this witches’ sab- 
bath. ‘‘ Needs must when the devil drives,’’ is quite 
a consoling maxim to the person who has not the cour- 
age and the wit to look the driver in the face and put 
a straight question to him. ; 


A few evenings ago, while attending a public meet- 
ing, I was forcibly reminded of the need for pausing 
and questioning current ideas somewhat closely. A 
member of the audience interrupted with the question 
whether the speaker challenged the right of the 
workers to strike. The speaker, a public man, felt 
that he had ‘‘ put his foot in it,’’ and hastened to as- 
sure the audience that he had no intention of giving the 
impression that he denied the workers’ right to strike, 
etc., and the speech went on as before. 

Now there is a moral to this incident, which I should 
like to point. Everyone has heard that ‘‘ ideas rule the 
world.”” To the majority, this is nothing but clap- 
trap, in spite of its truth and its tremendous practical 
significance, especially at this critical juncture. At 
the present moment, what is mainly responsible for the 
serious industrial and political state of this country is 
an idea which has been sedulously sown in the workers’ 
mind. The politician has pandered to the trade-unions 
for so long that the latter have got their grip on the 
throat of the country and will throttle the life out of the 
nation, unless the proper measures are taken im- 
mediately. 

The first thing that has to be done is to put a 
straight question—who gave a section of the com- 
munity the power or the right to paralyse the nation? 

As soon as this question is answered, the proper 
action will follow naturally. But until this point is set- 
tled once for all, things will drift and drift until 
national existence becomes impossible. 

The workman claims the right to live and to work 
for a living wage. Well and good, for he is part of 
the community in which he lives, moves and has his 
being. But he forgets that without this community of 
which he is part and parcel, he has no right whatever. 
Suppose he lived in the moon, what becomes of his 
right on this planet? The moment the idea is grasped, 
the converse holds good—he has no right to stab the 
community in the back by claiming the right to strike 
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when and how he pleases. If he has grievances he 
must submit them to a court set up by the community 
of which he is a citizen. He cannot have it both ways. 
It isnothing but diabolical hypocrisy to claim the full 
benefit of the rights of citizenship one day, and to play 
the part of pirate and wrecker another day. That is 
what the idea of the ‘‘ right to strike ’’ really amounts 
to. 

It is no use to point to the past and refer to the bene- 
fit of trade-unions. That may be so, but the fact that 
evolution is going forward compels us to change our 
ideas and march in line with the common destiny of 
mankind. Instead of regarding the ‘‘ right to strike *’ 
as just and laudable in all circumstances, it must be 
branded as absolutely wrong, hateful, and diabolical 
at the present stage of national life, and the agitators 
must be denounced as the enemies of democratic pro- 
gress. A little learning is a dangerous thing, and the 
persons who foment strikes and disunion at the 
moment are ignorant of the very elements of democ- 
racy, which, apart from justice, self-control, and a love 
of progress, is a sham and a delusion leading to the 
very worst tyranny. So it has always been, and 
always will be, for Nature never varies. As we sow, 
sO we reap. 

Mankind is inaugurating a new era in its history, 
and this era can only be based upon a more profound 
knowledge of the essentials of human evolution, not 
upon the selfishness and tyranny of a section or class of 
the community. The first thing that must be done is 
to suppress immediately the idea of the “‘ right to 
strike ’’ and to tefer all disputes about wages and con- 
ditions of labour to a properly constituted Public 
Court, the proceedings of which will be carried on in 
public. To allow this kind of thing to go on much 
longer is stupid, for it has no sense or argument in its 
favour. Jt is nothing but the auto-suggestion of a de- 
lusion which has obsessed the workers and the politi- 
cian. When public opinion is formulated upon such a 
subject as this, it will immediately enforce itself upon a 
selfish and ignorant spirit of agitation. 

Yours, etc., 
ArtTuuR LoveLt. 

94, Park Street, Grosvenor Square, W. 


WAR MEMORIALS. 
To the Editor of THe Saturpay Review. 

Sir,—Epitaphs and memorials are proverbially diffi- 
cult subjects, and when Sir Cecil Smith draws attention 
to their poor literary quality, to the repetition of hack- 
neyed lines and so forth, one cannot but think he has 
indeed occasion for criticism. It is suggested that 
some anthology is required as a storehouse upon which 
intending memorialists may draw. Is not the Palatine 
anthology just such a storehouse? Why is the Greek 
language, the letters of which also are the most beauti- 
ful known, taboo upon a tombstone? What can he 
briefer or better than this? 


Hieron hupnon 
Koimontai : thneskein me lege tous agathous. 


Such gems are almost untranslatable, but the follow- 
ing has only six short superfluous words : 


Nay! Say not of the brave, they die, 
They only keep a holy sleep, 
Though in their graves they lie. 


The Greek and an English translation might find a 
place upon the record. Whence comes the epitaph in 
the Churchyard here, which meets, alas! the case of 
thousands of our gallant youths? 


Ou to thanein algeinon epei to ge pasi peprotai, 

Alla prin helikies kai goneon proteron. 

To die is no disaster, for ’tis of all the fate, 

But to die before one’s parents apd ere reaching 
man’s estate. 


Then why does not some one try to translate ‘‘ Aster 
prin men elampes,’’ which may be found in English 
(prose) in Romsey Abbey? Perhaps it has a slightly 
pagan flavour, but, if it is pagan, it is also perfect. 
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Latin, no doubt, will supply many appropriate 
memorials, but is the most widely used line of all that 
language offers really appropriate and can ‘‘ Dulce et 
decorum est pro patria mori,’’ really be separated from 
the following lines? I cannot help thinking Horace 
meant in his accustomed vein, ‘‘ It does not pay to run 
away.’’ No one translates, what everyone assumes is 
understood. But one might render the stanza thus :— 


How sweet his lot, who for his country dies ! 
But death as surely finds the man who flies, 

Nor spares the unwarlike youth, so soft and slack, 
But smites his nerveless knees and timid back. 


Lastly, and to return to the Greek, why not the one 
beautiful word, ‘‘ eupsuchei ’’? 
Your obedient servant, 
J. D. Regs. 
Aylwards Chase, Stanmore. 


[We regret that we are unable to put the Greek into 
Greek type, which the modern printer seems to view 
much as Jack Cade did Latin.—Ep. S.R.] 


OECOPHYLLA: ANOTHER CORRECTION. 
To the Editor of the SaruRDAY REVIEW. 


Sir,—The correction of the spelling of oecophylla 
by your reviewer is of comparatively little importance 
compared with a correction of his account of the for- 
mation of the nest of this well-known tropical ant. 
He states that the ants capture and enslave a spider, 
employing it to spin the web-nest. “> « is far from 
the real story of its constructic Iecophylla 
ants have very long legs and w’ -.. wish to build 
the nest or it requires repair, . n...ver holding the 
edge of one leaf with their jaws and the edge of 
another with their hind legs, draw the two edges of 
the leaves together. Another ant runs into the nest and 
brings out in its mouth a larva; it applies the mouth 
of the larva to one side of the leaf, where it emits 
some silk; then the ant runs to the other leaf, where 
it fixes the silk thread from the mouth of the larva. 
Backwards and forwards it runs till the little grub’s 
supply of silk is exhausted, when it retires to the in- 
terior of the nest and brings out another baby till the 
work is done, when the other ants which have been 
holding the leaves in position let go and retire into the 
nest. It is even more economical, I think, to use the 
babies as spinning machines than to enslave a spider 
for the purpose. I described this remarkable nest for- 
mation, I believe for the first time, in 1890, in the 
Journal of the Straits Asiatic Society, and have fre- 
quently seen the operation since. There is a spider 
connected with the Oecophylle’s nest, but it plays no 
part in the construction. It is coloured like the ant, 
bright orange red, and its abdomen is shaped like the 
head of the ant, the black contents of the intestines 
representing the eyes and the hind legs carried so as to 
look like the antennz of the ant. It lives in the nest 
and only spins a small disc-web on a leaf to hold on by. 
I have seen it capture one of the ants and descend on 
a thread to a safe distance below the nest to suck the 
juices of its victim. The ants seem utterly to ignore 
its existence and do not molest it. 

Yours faithfully, 
NATURALIST. 


SECOND CHAMBER OR SECOND FIDDLE? 
To the Editor of THe SarurDay REVIEW. 


Sir,—The House of Lords cannot be congratulated 
on the way in which it plays second fiddle to the House 
of Commons, and those who realise how important it 
is inthe interest of the community that we should have 
a Second Chamber, with a soul of its own, cannot but 
be concerned at the constant failure of the House of 
Lords to assert itself. 

The latest instance is the passing of the Bill for Re- 
storing Pre-War Trade Practices. It is too late now 
to consider whether the Government were right in the 
pledge they gave to the Trade-Unions to restore these 
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practices, and of course the pledge had to be honoured, 
that is, in so far as these practices were legitimate. The 
great defect of the measure is that it fails to set out, or 
define in any way, what the practices are which the 
measure restores and makes legal. 

I send you a copy of a Petition which was presented 
to the House of Lords by the Marquis of Salisbury, 
which concluded as follows :— 


‘‘ Before the war the practice of preventing a man 
from learning a trade obtained in some places. Your 
» Petitioner hopes it is not intended that the Bill shall 
make this practice legal in future. If, however, it 
be thought that the pledge given by the Government 
involves this, then your Petitioner appeals to Your 
Lordships’ House to so amend the Bill that the 
wounded returned from the war shall not be within 
the ban. And in any case your Petitioner prays 
your Lordships’ House to so amend the Bill that it 
shall be clearly stated therein what practices are re- 
stored and made legal by the Measure.”’ 
I am, yours faithfully, 
Mark H. Jupce. 
7, Pall Mall, S.W.1. 
11th August, 1919. 


AUBREY BEARDSLEY. 
To the Editor of THe SaturpAy REVIEW. 


Sir,—It may interest your numerous readers who re- 
plied to my letter of last April, to know that whilst 
making researches for my Bibliography, I have found 
what is probably an unique oil painting by Aubrey 
Beardsley. 

It is a finished picture on an unframed canvas, 30 in. 
by 25in., andis a version of a well-known black and 
white drawing. Its condition was somewhat dirty 
when discovered, and it is now being cleaned. 

Major Haldane Macfall and Mr. F. H. Evans, the 
well-known Beardsley collector, are both of opinion 
that it is genuine. 

Major Macfall writes :—‘‘I have never before seen 
a picture in colour by Beardsley that gave the slightest 
hint that he might become a painter, but on seeing this 
‘Caprice,’ I feel sorry he did not persist. Of course 
the history of the picture makes it absolutely certain to 
have been by Beardsley, but to tell you the truth, the 
only proof to which I pay any attention, is the craft and 
achievement of the work.”’ 

A curious fact is that on the back of the canvas is an 
unfinished sketch in oils which is recorded in Mr. 
Aylmer Vallance’s Catalogue (1909, John Lane). I 
hope to place this picture, when cleaned, within reach 
of any who may be interested. 

Your obedient servant, 
GeorGES Derry. 


34, Oakley Crescent, Chelsea, S.W.3. 
August 9th, 1909. 


INTENSIVE CULTIVATION. 
To the Editor of THe Satrurpay REvIEWw. 


Sir,—While a reasonable and seasonable cry for 
increased production goes up from all responsible 
quarters, and their prophylactic of national bankruptcy 
awakes warning echoes from all minds all over the land 
~-except where mad strikers adopt the suicidal course 
of destroying the sources of their support in pursuit of 
insane revenge—surely thoughtful persons must be 
anxious to see practical results flowing from the adop- 
tion of theories. Passing through portions of France 
before the war, | was arrested by protected patches of 
land, which | was informed represented Intensive Cul- 
tivation. What this means is the concentration on 
land of scientific processes which, without exhausting 
the land, secure a larger out-turn of food and some 
kinds of raw material than can be secured by ordinary 
processes. Has the Ministry of Agriculture taken any 
serious and extensive steps to set up Intensive Cultiva- 
tion in Britain? If not, why not? If yes, where? 

Yours truly, 
W. Mapce. 
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REVIEWS 


AN AMBASSADOR OF THE OLD SCHOOL. 


Cecil Spring-Rice. By Valentine Chirol. John Mur- 
ray. 6s. net. 


HERE are not many Ambassadors of the old rock 
left: Sir Maurice de Bunsen, Sir George Buch- 
anan, and Sir Edward Goschen having retired, Sir 
Rennell Rodd is the only one left. They have been 
vulgarly abused, though their diplomacy was at least as 
successful, and more honourable, than the new methods 
of democracy, as exhibited at Paris. But the old type 
will not be repeated ; indeed, their functions will be so 
changed that the old school of Ambassador would be 
quite unfitted for them. If the League of Nations be- 
comes a reality, diplomacy, in the sense of international 
politics, will be transferred to the bureau of Sir Eric 
Drummond at Geneva. The new Ambassador will be 
a glorified Consul-General. For the diplomacy of mak- 
ing contracts and securing concessions the subject of 
this monograph was not adapted, which was, no doubt, 
the reason why, when the war brokeout, he was re- 
placed at Washington by Lord Reading, who is to the 
(financial) manner born. 


Sir Valentine Chirol has ‘written a charming and 
pathetic monograph in memory of his friend. Cecil 
Spring-Rice was the grandson of Lord Melbourne's 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, created Lord Monteagle, 
and mercilessly assailed by Disraeli in the * Runnymede 
Letters.” Educated at Eton and Balliol (then in the 
meridian of its reputation under Jowett, before Mr. 
Tawney had been appointed to lecture on economics) 
Cecil Spring-Rice, as things were ordered in the eigh- 
ties, was not likely to be left waiting in the outer courts 
of the Foreign Office. He became Lord Granville’s 
private secretary in 1882, and afterwards précis writer 
to Lord Rosebery. His most valuable training was his 
time as second secretary to the Embassy at Berlin from 
1895 to 1898, the years immediately following Bis- 
marck’s dismissal, when William’ was beginning to lay 
the plans of his hegemony of Europe. He was in Ber- 
lin when the Kaiser sent his telegram of congratulation 
to Kruger on the failure of the Jameson Raid, and he 
must then have made up his mind as to the real drift of 
Germany's policy. From Berlin Spring-Rice went the 
round of important diplomatic posts, for he was not 
one of those to be relegated to South America, or to be 
left languishing at Stuttgart or Belgrade. He went to 
Constantinople, Teheran, St. Petersburg, Stockholm. 
He married the daughter of Sir Frederick Lascelles, 
our Ambassador at Berlin, and in 1912, fateful year, 
he returned to Washington, where he had been as at- 
taché, in the capacity of Ambassador. The air was 
already charged with the electricity of the coming 
storm. The war broke out in 1914, and for the first 
two years (1914 to 1916) Sir Cecil Spring-Rice had as 
unpleasant and as difficult a part to play as ever fell to 
the lot of an Ambassador. The United States were 
neutral, but supplying Britain and France with war ma- 
terial; there was a strong German party (then as now) 
in America; Count Bernstorff and Dr. Dumba_ were 
pursuing their devilish activities; and we may be sure 
that the murder of the British Ambassador was a con- 
stant item in their programme. Only once before in 
history had the representative of England an equally 
difficult task in Washington, namely, in the years of 
the Civil War between 1861 and 1863. Curiously 
enough, in both these crises Britain was represented by 
a member of the old Catholic Church. Lord Lyons kept 
England out of war with America by his unfailing tact 
and courtesy, by his silence, and (when speech was 
needed) by his firmness. Sir Cecil Spring-Rice dis- 
played in an equally trying position the same qualities, 
which may best be described as the manners of an Eng- 
lish gentleman. The wisest thing for the British Ambas- 
sador to do from 1914 to 1916, was to do nothing, “‘ to 
lie low,”’ if we may be forgiven the slang. Ceaselessly 
attacked . by venomous abuse and  calumnious 
charges from the German and Hearst newspapers, 
Spring-Rice remained imperturbable and courteous. 
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No better man could have been found for the impayable 
service which he thus rendered to the cause of the 
Anglo-American entente. A tactless, interfering, hust- 
ling man, might easily have driven America on to the 
side of Germany. Then, at last, came the entry of 
America into the war, and a new kind of service was 
required from our Ambassador. A man was wanted to 
arrange huge credits, to make big contracts, to nego- 
tiate deals, to talk to the trust magnates in their own 
language; and Sir Cecil Spring-Rice was replaced by 
Lord Reading, who was taken from the Law Courts to 
discharge the functions of his race. We can only 
guess what Spring-Rice thought of the transaction. 
Whether he felt his incapacity for the réle of financial 
broker, and took the first step towards his resignation ; 
or whether he acquiesced with the loyalty of an old ser- 
vant of the Crown, must for the present remain one of 
the many secrets of the war. Sir Valentine Chirol con- 
veys the impression that his friend’s resignation was 


spontaneous. In his speech to the Canadian Club 
at Ottawa in January, 1918, Sir Cecil Spring- 
Rice said, ‘‘The War Cabinet must have its 


direct representative at Washington, somebody who 
is well versed in the latest developments in the 
field of war and the European situation. ; 
The result is that I have to go. It is for me an im- 
mense and irreparable loss. . We must play 
the game. We must each play our part. But I tell 
you it is most difficult of all to cease to play a part at 
all, and my time has come.”’ A few days later Sir Cecil 
Spring-Rice died of heart-failure. Our readers are as 
well qualified as we to draw inferences from the words 
quoted above, and the fatal agitation excited by their 
delivery. 


AN OLD FAVOURITE. 
Plutarch’s Lives, Vol. VII. (Demosthenes—Cicero 
Alexander—Cesar). Translated by B. Perrin. 
Heinemann. 7s. 6d. net. 


HE charm, the never failing charm, of Plutarch is 
his simplicity, his directness, the utter absence 
of affectation. The modern Dryasdust would say that 
Plutarch is a mere gossip, more good-natured than 
Suetonius or Tacitus, but equally lacking in the his- 
torical sense, and with no idea of the meaning of evi- 
dence. Very likely it is so: we don’t care; he is 
fascinating to read, and we are charmed by the way in 
which he accompanies a statement which he can’t be- 
lieve himself with ‘‘ so Livy says" or ‘‘so Tacitus 
declares.’ This volume is one of the delightful Loeb 
series which we owe to Mr. Heinemann, and in which 
the translations are done by American or English schol- 
ars. The version before us is fairly close; it is often a 
paraphrase of the Greek; and never, we are obliged to 
say, anything like the pure and racy English of 
Jowett’s Plato or Thucyditdes. But that were too much 
to expect. 

We have here the lives of the two most celebrated 
orators, and the two most famous soldiers of antiquity. 
As illustrative of the heavy penalties of greatness in 
the old world, they all died violent deaths. Cicero and 
Caesar were murdered by their opponents; Demos- 
thenes died by poison from his own hand; and Alex- 
ander died as the result of a fever increased by drink- 
ing, though some said he was poisoned. What strikes 
us most about the oft-told tales of Cicero’s and 
Casar’s careers is their modernity. The stories about 
the conspiracies, the ruinous bribery, the marriages of 
ambition in old Rome, might have been written about 
a Warwick, a Wolsey, a Somerset, a Shaftesbury, 
or even a Newcastle. The more often we read this 
period, the higher rises our admiration of Julius Cesar, 
and the lower falls our estimate of Cicero, who had 
more than the proverbial shiftiness of the political 
lawyer, and who could not be sincere or unaffected. 
We have never been able to understand Cicero’s failur« 
to accept the persistent advances of Caesar, for outside 
politics the two men had so much in common, and 
sincerely admired one another. As long as Pompeius 


was alive, we are willing to ascribe Cicero’s conduct 
to party loyalty, for he heartily despised his leader as 
But after Pharsalia Cicero’s refusal to join 


a Man. 
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Cesar must have been due to jealousy, or the belief 
that he should be in Casar’s place. Cicero ought to 
have seen that Julius was the only possible man. 
Whatever the explanation of his blunder, he paid dearly 
enough for it. One has to read Plutarch’s Cesar to 
appreciate Shakspeare’s debt. 

Plutarch’s portrait of Alexander is always attractive. 
Philip’s son was the noble, generous, chivalrous 
barbarian, and it was only after Hephezstion’s death 
that he took to drinking and cruelty. We wonder 
whether the fame of Demosthenes will decline now that 
oratory has ceased to be regarded as the finest and 
noblest of the arts. All through the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries sucking statesmen were told to 
write their speeches out, and to rehearse them before 
a mirror or on the sea-shore with pebbles in their 
mouth. To-day, when everybody believes that 
machinery and electricity are going to bring about a 
millennium, the rising generation laugh at polished 
periods. All the same the power of words is im- 
mortal; and, as Chesterfield tried to impress upon his 
son, it is not what you say, but how you say it, that 
matters. After a century’s pseudo-scientific chatter 
men will re-discover this truth, and then Demosthenes 
and his biographer Plutarch will come into their own 
again. 


A CIRCLE OF STORY TELLERS. 


The New Decameron. Oxford. B. H. Blackwell. 6s. 


net. 


HAT has become of the English short story? 
There was a time in the nineties when there 
were half a dozen writers in this most difficult medium 
of first-class quality. Mr.“H. G. Wells, Mr. Frank Har- 
ris, and Mr. Kipling showed conclusively that the 
French, with de Maupassant and Gautier, were not to 
have the field unchallenged. But latterly we seem to 
have fallen on barren years. We cannot remember, 
except for the work of Mr. Conrad, any really notable 
work of this kind in recent times. The famine may be 
in part due to the baneful influence of the illustrated 
monthly magazine, which has set a standard inconceiv- 
ably low, and paid a price (possibly) inconceivably 
high. 

We opened ‘The New Decameron’ therefore with a 
very pleasant expectation. Two at least of the names 
of the contributors to the volume—those of Mr. Sherard 
Vines and Mr. Michael Sadler—were familiar to us as 
names of leaders in the newer literature. We hoped 
that they were in congenial company, and that we 
might find ourselves present at the renascence of the 
English short story. 

But we were disappointed. The beginning was at- 
tractive. An ingenious courier formed the plan of con- 
ducting an unusually select party to the Continent. The 
circumstances by which a_ schoolmistress, an over- 
worked parish priest, a professor, a woman doctor, a 
master-printer, a psychic researcher, a bureaucrat, and 
a lady of fashion are brought together, are told with an 
easy finish. The mist in the Channel, which holds the 
party up in the fog, provided an admirable atmosphere 
for gossip and stories. On the platform thus furnished 
the various contributors each give their turn, and with 
the best will in the world we found nothing 
to applaud, at any rate vigorously. Miss Sayers 
led off through the Priest with a rhyme of how 
Christ helped a carver to carve the beams for §S. 
Saviour’s shrine. This was tolerably done. We felt a- 
little, however, as one does at a music hall if one arrives 
for the first turn. Surprised that it is no worse, 
and disposed to clap, because after all it is unfair to 
have to start when the theatre is still filling up, and no- 
hody is particularly watching the stage. The second 
turn by Mr. W. F. Harvey is a ghost story, with the 
ingenious name of ‘ The Beast with Five Fingers.’ It 
is a story of a devilish hand that haunts a perfectly re- 
spectable gentleman, ultimately throttling him. It is, 
of course, a platitude about stories of horror to observe 
that they only thrill, when they are so presented as to 
have a rational as well as a supernatural explanation, 
and that, if possible, they should deal with the things 
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of every-day life. | Moats, clanking chains and vam- 
pires are not horrible, but absurd. Mr. Harvey’s hand 
suffers this fate. If only Mr. Bolsover’s own hand 
had been bewitched and he had ended by throttling him- 
self, we might have been perturbed. Miss Hamilton’s 
essay on the subject of a pair of pyjamas has no merit 
of any kind. Mr. Storm-Jameson’s story is frankly 
meaningless. It has a sort of Russian intonation, but 
might be written in that language, so far as our under- 
standing of it was concerned. ‘The Palmary Ex- 
ample,’ by Bill Nobbs, if such a person there be, tells 
with a certain patient point, two goodish jokes illustrat- 
ing the meticulous German obedience to discipline and 
detail. Mr. Nightingale’s detective story is rather 
worse than the worst of the later adventures of Sher- 
lock Holmes. ‘The Master Printers’ Tale,’ by Mr. 
Basil Blackwell, is simply dull, as is unexpectedly Mr. 
Michael Sadler’s ‘ Tumbril Touch.’ 

The only piece of writing in the book above flatness 
and obscurity, is contained in the curious story called 
‘The Upper Room,’ by Mr. Sherard Vines. There is in 
the style a mixed delicacy and coarseness reminiscent of 
Middleton. To such a passage as ‘‘ He made it his 
habit to be in the garden full of poppies and roses, sip- 
ping the burgundy he had brought with great care from 
London,’’ suddenly succeeds this bucolic observation, 
‘*Ah, we ’ave some fine tarts ’ereabouts.’’ The story, 
in fact, deals with the subject so flauntingly touched in 
the last quotation. Aelian, a debauched young man of 
fashion, has come to this country to recover from some 
minor disease. He learns during his convalescence 
that there is a female mystery at old Crosslands. As 
an amateur of such mysteries, he visits the house, 
where among lilies that maddened the air with their 
breath, he comes upon ‘‘a new perfume—the sweetness 
that lurks in the thick hair of a girl.’’ He is intoxi- 
cated by the two scents and proceeds to strike a bar- 
gain with the ‘‘ thousand-wrinkled old man, whose ex- 
pression, though fixed in apparent vacancy, yet sug- 
gested cunning. He is to return the following day to 
meet the girl—‘‘ a queen with gold bound on her head; 
and that’s her own hair—a thick rope of it, so 
long you couldn’t think.’’ He comes, all fire, to be led 
into a room thus described :—‘‘ white-washed walls, 
and a sloped ceiling—roses. But these were brown 
with age, and had spilt their petals. The bed was 
sealed by spider’s webs ; dust lay on the virgin pillow.”’ 

There is no girl there, but there is a very hideous 
flashing picture of a young rake chaffering for ashes 
with an imbecile. Perhaps it was not worth doing. 
Certainly it was the only contribution that even faintly 
suggested that there might be in this company a future 
for the English short story. 


THE RISE OF IMPERIAL GERMANY. 


Germany, 1815-1890. Volume III., 1871—1890. 
With two Supplementary Chapters. By Sir Adol- 
phus William Ward, F.B.A,, Litt.D. Cambridge 
University Press. 12s. 6d. net. 


third and concluding volume of Sir A, 
Ward’s history of Germany deals with the 
period from 1871 to about 1906, His book is compact 
of the wide learning, considered views and moderate 
statement characteristic of the Master of Peterhouse. 
So far as the importation of passion into his work is 
concerned, the war might never have taken place. 

The story opens with Franco-Prussian relations fol- 
lowing the Peace of Frankfort, and an account is given 
of the form of government established in Alsace-Lor- 
raine, Bismarck, in opposition to a considerable body 
of opinion which would have made these provinces part 
of Prussia, constituted them Imperial territory (Reichs- 
land), a status which lasted until the grant of a consti- 
tution in 1g11, There follows a very detailed account of 
the Kulturkampf and the formation of the Centre 
party. With her unfailing instinct for political strategy, 
the Church chose Germany as the point at which to 
make her attempt to regain prestige after the loss of 
the temporal power, A victory in Germany was made 
possible by the existence, especially in the Rhineland 
and Bavaria, of a large Catholic population with his- 
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torically-generated tendencies to Partikularismus. A 
victory over the newly constituted Empire would have 
increased incalculably the Church’s prestige through- 
out the Continent. That the implications of the 
struggle were clear, not only to Bismarck, but also to 
intelligent opinion in Germany—which, like him, was 
well versed in European history—is evident from the re- 
ception accorded to his famous defiance : ‘‘ We are not 
going to Canossa.’’ Dr. Ward, however, is doubtless 
correct in attaching considerable importance to Bis- 
marck’s statement that one of the main reasons which 
determined him to enter into the conflict was the fear 
of the encroachments, with the aid of the Church and 
the new Catholic Party, of Polish on German nation- 
ality. With the caveat that the Church of Rome was 
not brought to admit the full claims of the Prussian 
State, the results of the struggle were favourable to 
Bismarck : ‘‘ the supremacy of the State within its own 
sphere had been upheld in principle and, in certain mat- 
ters—above all, in popular education—in practice also; 
while an answer had been given to the pretensions re- 
cently dogmatised by the Church of Rome, neither com- 
plete nor final, but clear, and, for a time, sufficient.”’ 
Such an estimate of the results of the struggle would 
alone have justified the reverence paid to Bismarck by 
the next generation. 


Dr. Ward proceeds to trace Bismarck’s relations with 
the Centre and National Liberal parties. In his ac- 
curate and painstaking survey, he does not mention one 
aspect of the Centre party which, though it seems not 
to have been noted by any English writer on modern 
Germany, was observed by the writer before the war in 
Bavaria; the fact that in this stronghold of the Centre, 
that party was considered as representing the interest of 
the peasants as against that of the urban populations of 
Munich, etc. The omission in question is a minor one, 
but it is in regard to the working of the economic factor 
generally that a criticism of Dr. Ward’s book is un- 
avoidable. The relations of the Imperial government 
with Centre, National Liberals, Free Liberals and 
Social Democrats, the social and industrial policy of 
Bismarck and Wilhelm II.; the colonial and foreign 
policy of the Empire—impartially and carefully des- 
cribed as these matters are, they convey little meaning 
until we realize the economic interests behind the poli- 
cies pursued. These interests do not appear in this 
volume; the economic framework is missing. Every- 
one who has had the privilege of studying history under 
the Master of Peterhouse must have great difficulty in 
bringing himself to criticise Dr. Ward's conception of 
historical writing, based as it is on learning unsur- 
passed among living historians, and accompanied by so 
exact a capacity for weighing evidence. But it may, 
perhaps, be questioned whether such a volume as the 
present, perfect of its kind, does not lose the greater 
part of its value by reason of the absence of any ac- 
count of the industrial, commercial, and financial deve- 
lopment of the nation. The growth of Germany's coal, 
iron, chemical and other industries and the advance 
of her mercantile marine; the widespread ramifications 
of her commerce; the extension of German financial in- 
terests in the Balkans and Turkey; above all, the “* sys- 
tematisation of national economy,’’ to use Naumann’s 
phrase, which had before the war brought into being 
Mitteleuropa in embryo—it was these factors, at the 
back of Bismarck’s statesmanship, which made of the 
States united in 1871 the German Empire of the twen- 
tieth century. If it be objected that this is not political 
but economic history, the answer is that political history 
is meaningless without it. The criticism is accentuated 
by the amount of detail recorded of literary and even 
artistic activity. 

It would be unjust to conclude without appreciation 
of the manner in which Dr. Ward evaluates the psy- 
chological effects on the German people during this 
period of war, geographical position, conscription and 
industrial and commercial development. _In regard to 


this aspect of the development of German industry and 
trade during the last half century, he quotes with ap- 
proval Mr. Whitman's phrase, “‘ the gradual growth ia 
an educated people of capacity for collective action.”’ 
Those who imagine that “ the German idea” was a 
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hot-house plant owing its existence solely to the forc- 
ing methods of Prussia, may ponder on the fact that 
Simrock’s version of the ‘ Nibelungenlied’ had gone 
through a score of editions before the war of 1870-1. 
While giving full weight to the influence of wealth and 
militarism, Dr. Ward points out that such influences 
were not confined to Germany, and records his judg- 
ment that the supremacy of the military element in the 
social life of the nation and its world of thought ‘‘ can- 
not be said to be very distinctly reflected in German 
popular fiction of the period between 1870 and 1914.”’ 
As late as 1906, in Dr. Ward’s opinion, the forces 
making for peace between Germany and the Entente 
had not yet been driven down by those making for war, 
and it is at that date, before the shadow of Anglo-Ger- 
man hostility had finally deepened, that his history 
closes. 


WELL-MEANT HUMOUR. 


My Rest Cure. By George Robey. Grant Richards. 
6s. net. 


Dere Mable. Love Letters of a Rookie. By E. 
Streeter. Jarrold. 2s. 6d. net. 


The Memoirs of Micky, a Fox Terrier. Edited by 
Basil Trevor. C. W. Daniel. 3s. 6d. net. 


t; EORGIAN England really means, we have been 
J told by a cynic, the England of Lloyd George 
and George Robey. Both are a centre of attraction, 
wherever they appear. Mr. George can explain, or get 
over, anything, and Mr. Robey can draw laughter and 
money from most people. This is partly due to 
Mr. Robey’s insinuating personality, his voice, his 
wink, his clothes, his exploitation of the sexual joke, 
and his expert way of holding an audience. In cold 
print these aids are largely absent, and we cannot say 
that we have been vastly exhilarated by ‘My Rest 
Cure,’ which represents the author as fleeing from over- 
work and a too numerous family to a peaceful village, 
where he is as much worried as ever. The book, written 
as a diary in the first person, begins with a confession by 
the great man that he is by nature of a gentle, melan- 
choly disposition, and tells us in italics, ‘I will not be 
funny.’’ We were prepared to learn that in his leisure 
(if anv), Mr. Robey took a serious interest in, say, 
metaphysics, the metre of Pindar, or the Aborigines 
Protection Society; but alas! all that he gives us is a 
perpetual exaggeration of trivial incidents for the sake 
of fun, somewhat in the earlier manner of Mr. J. K. 
Jerome. He sets out for ‘‘ Little Slocum, Slopshire,’’ 
names which recall the humour that faded, we thought, 
some forty years since. But the comic stage does not 
like novelty, and lives in a jester’s paradise of the past, 
where donkeys, dogs, disagreeable children, skittish 
lodgers, the oldest inhabitant, the comic vicar, and the 
double whiskey twice raise peals of happy laughter. So 
be it; but we remark, if we may be allowed to have an 
opinion on the art of writing, that a succession of need- 
less and irritating full stops is the very last thing that 
we should take for a Rest Cure in print. 

There is some wild farce in the book which may 
please Mr. Robey’s admirers, and his sufferings from 
autograph hunters and other penalties of abundant re- 
cognition are probably founded on fact. But what a 
sad and early Victorian touch there is about a world in 
which the village pharmacist has to be called Mr. 
““Mort,”’ and an elderly lady, who gambols like a two- 
year-old in her night-gear, ‘‘ Flannelette ’’ ! 


16 August 


Mr. Edward Streeter, Lieut. 27th (N.Y.) Division, 
has put the adventures and difficulties of an American 
soldier into a series of letters to his ‘‘ Dere Mable,’’ to 
whom he writes in a reformed or misinformed spelling, 
which we had thought out of date as a means of laugh- 
ter. Here is a specimen of his humour :— 


‘*T says the other day that if theyd dip our allow- 
ance in fusfrus we’d at least have matches, eh Mable ? 
I’m the same old Bill, Mable. Crackin jokes an 
keepin everybody laffin when things is blackest. I 
was scoutin round for wood today an burned up those 
military hair brushes your mother gave me when I 
came away. I told her they’d come in mighty handy 
some day. They say a fello tried to take a shower 
the other day. Before he could get out it froze 
round him.”’ 


The book scores in the vividness of American slang, 
and in picturing that self-complacency which belongs 
to a great people. 

Taking up ‘The Memoirs of Micky, a Fox Terrier,’ 
we hoped for one of those sincere studies of dog-life 
which have followed the work of Mr. Alfred Ollivant in 
‘Owd Bob,’ and Jack London in various books. But 
Mr. Trevor’s puppy is so knowing a dog that, when he 
writes his diary, he must, like a professional comedian, 
try to be funny most of the time. A puppy that can 
write a parody of Omar Khayyam, and, when he has 
distemper, calls it D.T., ought not to be allowed to 
live. Mark Twain, when he took on a department in 
the Galaxy magazine, explained that ‘‘no  circum- 
stances, however dismal, will be considered a sufficient 
excuse for the admission of that last and saddest ex- 
ercise of intellectual poverty, the pun.”” However, he 
was occasionally guilty of-making one, and so are other 
meritorious writers. But puns must be good to be 
tolerable, and a dose of them repeated page after page 
istoo much for anvbody. Mr. Trevor is relentless. 
His puppy writes of Arnold’s ‘ Literature and Dogma,’ 
as a doggy book, of Bank Holidav as. ‘‘ bang-collie- 
day,”’ and of the Rubaiyat as ‘‘a Ruby cat.’’ Chap. 
VII. begins 

‘* The appalling feebleness of these humans! Only 
to-day I actually overheard the Man referring to my 

Irish ancestor, O’Mick-I-Am, as a Persian.”’ 


A big collie talks of saveloy-vivre. The feebleness of 
some humour is, indeed, appalling. The epilogue of 
four stanzas in the metre of Fitzgerald’s ‘Omar ’ is 
free from puns, a playful and effective tribute to Micky 
as a lost friend. Indeed, we feel that, if the author 
had not struggled so hard to be funny, he might have 
written quite a discerning little book. As it is, on his 
last page of anticipatory reviews, he speaks of ‘ The 
Wrath to Come,’ which says, ‘‘ In the classic words of 
Queen Victoria, ‘We are not amused.’’’ That is 
pretty nearly our view of a wasted opportunity. 

The writing of humorous books is probably a sad 
and exhausting occupation. It is certainly sad to see 
a man, page after page, forcing his humour into the 
obvious, for fear somebody might miss it. The real 
place to make a joke is in a serious treatise, where it 
gains by its background, and where it secures naturally 
the chief element of humour—the sense of the unex- 
pected. The funny writer and actor have to be funny 
all the time, because that is how they made their repu- 
tation and the public expects it. We read recently that 
Mr. Charles Chaplin was a soulful young man, full of 
serious thought; but the millions who adore his acro- 
batic farce on the kinematograph will never believe 
anything of the sort. 
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THE TRICKS OF THE ‘‘ TRADE.”’ 


The Sleeping Partner. By M. P. Willcocks. Hutch- 
inson. 6s. gd. net. 


O** of the actors in this story gives utterance to 
the opinion, intended apparently to convey the 
author’s sentiments, that modern fiction incurs a grave 
responsibility by its exploitation of what is commonly 
known as “‘love-interest.’’ The intensive cultivation 
practised in this department has, we are given to under- 
stand, for devout novel-readers the effect of rendering 
actual love-making an insipid affair at best. A similar 
indictment might, perhaps, be framed against Miss 
Willcocks herself, for her treatment of a class more in- 
teresting even than love-makers to at least one section 
of the reading public; the class of publishers. May it 
not happen that persons who desire to see the work of 
their own brains in print—a fairly numerous body now- 
adays—will turn for information to a volume dealing 
almost exclusively with members of the ‘‘ trade,’’ and 
thus procure themselves disappointment when they find 
the publisher of real life by comparison less vivid and 
entertaining? Yet it cannot be asserted that -there is 
anything definitely new in the types which are set be- 
fore us. Old Nicholas Brutton, founder of the firm 
whose fortunes are here chronicled, with his combina- 
tion of geniality and shrewdness, and his—pure busi- 
ness—predilection for authors who sail near, but not 
too near the wind, is a conventional conception enough, 
The same may be said of his son Silas, the idealist who 
endeavours, with deplorable financial results, to pa- 
tronise a higher brand of literature, and of his younger 
brother, Ned, with his yearnings after an up-to-date 
system of advertising. But all these persons are pre- 
sented to us in a setting of skilfully constructed detail, 
which gives them individuality and in a manner charm. 
We are less attracted towards the feminine portion of 
the cast. Ned’s ci-devant wife, the blameless victim 
of an undefended divorce suit, strikes us as an impossi- 
ble woman for domestic, though perhaps not for con- 
versational purposes. The bright young female who 
marries a secondary hero temporarily employed as 
*‘ reader ’’ to the firm, arouses our antipathy in a some- 
what marked degree. On the whole, we give our pre- 
f@rence to Mrs. Colquhoun, literary adviser and writer 
of best-sellers. But we are inclined to question this 
lady’s dictum concerning the lure invariably demanded 
by customers in her particular market—to wit, a long- 
drawn out courtship inflicting tortures of uncertainty 
upon the male lover. ‘Robert Elsmere’ and ‘ The 
Sorrows of Satan ' achieved success upon different lines 
from these; and many popular novels have been 
founded on the Bronté tradition, with its widely dif- 
ferent estimate of woman’s attitude towards man. 


THE GLAMOUR OF THE SOUTH SEAS. 


Gabrielle of the Lagoon. By A. Safroni-Middleton. 
Grant Richards. 7s. net. 


INCE Stevenson discovered Samoa, the romance of 

the South Seas has been increasingly evident to 
writers and readers. Here, indeed, is a region made 
for the novelist, who can find dusky heroines wreathed 
in hibiscus flowers, missionaries and grim old idol-wor- 
shippers, head-hunters and drunken seamen, and 
traders well fitted for the part of villain. The islands 
are rich in natural resources, and one might imagine a 
fantastic hero playing his way through them in a 
happy-go-lucky style for bed and board. Actually Mr, 
Safroni-Middleton has been such a hero, as may be seen 
from his books of travel; so he is fully, entitled to write 
on South Seas romance, and here it is in ‘ Gabrielle of 
the Lagoon.’ The hero, as is commonly the case in 
first novels, has some of his creator's qualities, playing 
the violin for the entertainment of drinking bars, and 
being happily indifferent to questions of finance. He 
speedily falls in love with a white heroine, the daughter 
of a drunken old retired sailor, and when the villain has 
appeared, a sensual beast who brings cant learnt in a 
mission school to aid a handsome presence and a good 
position, we foresee the course of the story. There is 
no harm in that, but we advise the author, when he 
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writes next, not to insert little hints of the part his char- 
acters are to play, as on pages 49 andg7. Any element 
of surprise that there is in a story should not be spoilt 
by such anticipations. The local colour is effective, and 
the passages of love-making are well done, though Mr. 
Safroni-Middleton is a little too inclined to sensuous de- 
tails. In his books of travel he developed a crude 
philosophy of savagery and civilisation which was cer- 
tainly not effective, and which is happily absent here. 
He has always been fluent as a writer, and his present 
book is a decided advance on his others. We do not 
make much of the melody printed in musical notation 
on page g2. Perhaps it needs a more elaborate accom- 
paniment than that provided. 


THE QUARTERLIES 


The principal feature of the July ‘Quarterty’ is Prof. Rait's 
account of Queen Victoria’s attitude towards France, illustrated 
by extracts from the Windsor archives. They are, on the whole, 
illustrative of her attitude towards French royalties and Prussian 
manners. Sir Sidney Lee takes up the latest ‘Doubts about 
Shakespeare.’ He has in his possession the papers of Mr. 
Greenstreet, who invented the fantastic theory lately put forward 
by M. Lefranc that the Earl of Derby was the real author of the 
plays and poems attributed to Shakespeare. We should take ex- 
ception to Sir Sidney’s treatment of Dr. Dee, who was un- 
doubtedly a great scholar and mathematician, even if he had The 
weakness (shared since his days with less excuse) to believe in 
spirits. But he has dealt faithfully with M. Lefranc’s shortcom- 
ings as an Elizabethan scholar and as a_ psychologist. Mr. 
Cloudesley Brereton makes a study of the poetry of Mr. Laurence 
Binyon, recognising its charm, its delicate beauty, and at the 
same time, the danger of diffusion, of neglecting the Horatian 
rule for poets. Prof. Powicke takes the opportunity of a review 
of Sir Norman Moore's History of St. Bartholomew's Hospital to 
recount its story, with, perhaps, too much reliance on the author's 
limited knowledge of medieval medicine. Mr. Dodwell recounts 
the life of Clive in India and the story of his services there, but 
we do not observe any use of the MSS. in the British Museum 
and elsewhere, which he puts at the head of his paper. There is 
an informing article on the Spanish Labour troubles in Catalonia, 
Mr. Acworth examines the question of Railway Nationalisation, 
and instances the failure of the Gare de |’OQuest without giving 
all the special circumstances of the case, and Mr. James Carlile 
writes on ‘ The Economics of Inland Transport ’ with a view to 
our canal system. Sir Lynden Macassey deals with women 
workers in our industry, and Mr. C. H. Burr describes how the 
big German dye works organised the corruption of American 
dyers in factories. The number is an unusually striking one. 

The only literary article in the ‘ Epinsurcn’ is by Dr. Wace 
on ‘ The Higher Criticism of Homer,’ giving an account of the 
various waves of belief and disbelief in the single authorship of 
the poems. The Wolfian theory, and with it the Achzwan civil- 
ising invasion must be abandoned in view of the results obtained 
by excavation. Mr. Hannay writes about ‘ Conscript Armies,’ 
and their danger to society, giving the history of conscription in 
a very readable form. Mr. De Montmorency is strong on behalf 
of the liberty of Oxford and Cambridge from State control. Sir 
Malcom Mcllwraith traces the history and meaning of Egyptian 
Nationalism, and Pref. Alison Phillips compares the peace settle- 
ments of 1815 and 1919, while another article throws contempt 
on our ‘Conceptions of War in 1914.’ Agriculture, National 
Physique, and the Black Question in South Africa are adequately 
treated. On the whole, the number is rather solid than in- 
teresting. 

The ‘Dusuixn Review’ has an important article, from _ its 
special point of view, on the relations of the Roman Catholic 
Church ia the United States to Democracy, with some interesting 
sidelights on the Papal policy. Mg. Barnes writes on the Fran- 
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ciscan claim tothe custody of the Holy Places in Jerusalem, and 
there is a very interesting review by a Nun of Miss Delafield’s 
novels. Mr. Wilton’s paper on ‘ Norfolk House* is devoted to 
the career of the 11th Duke of Norfolk, who lived in the time of 
the Regency. 


* Science ProGress,’ in addition to its valuable reviews of cur- 
rent science and scientific books, continues its paper on ‘ Some 
Scientific Aspects of Cold Storage,’ and has a most useful and en- 
tertaining essay on ‘ The Uses of Weeds and Wild Plants,’ by 
Dr. Brenchley, of Rothamsted, which ought to be reprinted in a 
handy form for general circulation. Mr. Short pleads for the 
teaching of general history, Mr. Gregory writes on the Nature of 
Number, and Mr. Stiles compares the agricultural economics of 
England and Denmark. 

The * Law Quarterty’ has a review of Sir James Frazer’s 
* Folk-Lore in the Old Testament,’ with some reference to the 
adoption in the United Kingdom of the Levitical code. Mr. Ma- 
thew gives a very clear account of the decline and fall of the 
Serjeant-at-law, and a paper on Neville v. The Express points out 
the difficulties of the position in which a future plaintiff claiming 
damages for maintenance will find himself. 


In ‘ History’ Mr. Baynes describes the rise of the God-man 
idea in Greek History, Prof. Firth shows how to make senior ex- 
aminations more useful, Dr. Vincent Smith writes on Indian His- 
tory, and Mr. Callender revises the story of Sir Richard Grenville 
and the battle of Flores, 1591. The reviews are specially good. 


MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISEMENTS. 
BOOKS. 


BOOKS RARE AND OUT OF PRINT.—Frank Harris Life 
of Oscar Wilde, 2 vols., £2.2.; Melville’s Veritas, Revelation of 
Mysteries, 2 vols., 1874, £2.2; Beardsley Early and Later Works, 
2 vols., 30/-; Salome, illus. by Beardsley, 11/-; Louie Fuller, Fif- 
teen Years of a Dancer’s Life, 4s/-; Life and Works of 
Vittorio Carpaccio, illus., 1907, £2.15; Ballads Weird and 
Wonderful, with 25 drawings by Vernon Hill, 9/-; Spenser’s 
Fairy Queen, 2 vols. folio, Cambridge, 1909, £2.15; Burton 
Arabian Nights, 17 vols., illus., unexpurgated, £30; Thausing’s 
Life of Durer, 2 vols., 1882, 42/-; Aubrey Beardsley, by Arthur 
Symons, large paper copy, 1905, £2.2; William Morris’s Col- 
lected Works, 24 vols., £12.12; Memoirs of Harriette Wilson, 
coloured plates, 2 vols., 21/-. Send also for Catalogue, 100,000 
bargains on hand. If you want a book, and have failed to find it 
elsewhere, try me. Epwarp Baker’s Great Booxsuop, 14-16, 
John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


OURNEMOUTH.—REBBECK BROS., whose offices have 

been established for 70 years, are agents for the letting 

(and sale) of the principal available houses and supply lists 

free. Early application is advisable. Offices: Gervis Place, 
Bournemouth. 


RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—We are now pay- 
ing on vulcanite up to 7s. per tooth, silver 12s., gold 15s., 
platinum £2. Call or post immediate cash or offers, 

mention “* Saturday Review,’’ Messrs. Pacer, 219 Oxford Street, 
W.1. Est. 150 years. 


EMPLOYERS—URGENT.—Will you GIVE A CHANCE 


to men who have served their country well, and now stand 

in need of immediate EMPLOYMENT? We have 
HUNDREDS of men of many trades and professions on our 
books ; some partially “disabled, most of them whole and in good 
health. Please give us an opportunity of filling your vacancies. 
Cuurcuh Army Ex-Servick Men’s Empitoyment Bureau, 55, 
Bryanston Street, London, W.1. (Telephone: Paddington 3440. 
Telegrams : “‘ Battleaxe, Edge, London.’’) 


DVICE WORTH HAVING on Assurance and Annuities can 
A only be obtained from one unfettered by financial relations 

with any Insurance Company. It repays its cost time and 
again. Read “ Assurance and Annuities,’’ post free from ‘‘ Con- 
sultant,’’ 35, Eldon Chambers, Fleet Street, E.C.4. 


EXHIBITIONS. 
“RENCH ART. 1914-1919. 
An Exhibition of Modern French 


PAINTINGS and SCULPTURE. 

Open 106 (including Saturdays). 
3d. 

HEAL & SON’S, 


Admission Is. 
GALLERY. 
196, Tottenham Court Road, W.1. 


MUSIC 
HALL. 
ROMENADE CONCERTS. 
if TO-NIGHT and NIGHTLY, at 8. 


ae HENRY J. WOOD, CONDUCTOR. 


WEDNESDAYS—Operatic, &. 


SATURDAYS—Popular. 
THURSDAYS—Popular. 


MON DAYS—Wagner. 


TUESDAYS—Russian, &c. FRIDAYS—Beethoven. 
2s. to 6s. 6d. Chappell’s Box Office, Queen’s Hall. 
ROBY RT NEWMAN, 3820, ent St., W., Manager. 
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The most generally interesting paper in the ‘ Scortisn Huis- 
ToRICAL Review,’ is an attempt to get at the truth of the High- 
land Emigration of 1770. Capt. Swinton describes the career of 
John of Swinton, a Border noble killed at Homildon, while Mr. 
Craster tells the story of the Seaforths in the late war. A very 
good number. 


OUR LIBRARY TABLE 


‘Sir GAWAYNE AND THE GREEN Knicut,’ by Kenneth Hare 
(Bullen, Stratford, 5s. net). Mr. Hart has given us in this attrac- 
tive volume a translation of ‘‘ the jewel of medizwval English 
literature ’’ into the Spenserian measure. His task was no easy 
one: a merely literal accuracy in translation from a poem written 
in dialect is in itself difficult enough, but when that poem is in 
alliterative verse and its very words often are fitted into the 
intricacy of the Spenserian rhyme-scheme, above all when an 
attempt is made to reproduce the spirit of the original, its spon- 
taneity and movement, its vigour and simplicity of phrase, we are 
forced to pay tribute to his boldness. Nor has that boldness been 
unrewarded. The poem before us is perhaps not as it would have 
been, if it had been conceived and invented afresh, but it does 
more than convey a truthful impression of the matter of the 
original; it renders much of its peculiar charm. The spirit of 
the tale gets through to us, and ever and anon Mr. Hare rises to 
lyricism or catches the easy talk of the love-making between the 
lady and Sir Gawayne in graceful and light-hearted verse. His 
work shows an artistic conscience which gives us high hopes of 
his future work. 


Macmillan & Co.’s List. 


THE STATESMAN’S 
YEAR BOOK. 

Statistical and Historical Annual of the States 
of the World for the year 1919. Edited by Sir 
J. sCOTT KELTIE, LLD., F.R.G.S., and 
M. EPSTEIN, M.A., Ph.D., F.R.G.S. Crown 
8vo. 18s. net. 


THOMAS HARDY’S 
WORKS. 


Uniform Edition, 20 vols, crown 8vo., cloth gilt, ° 
4/6 each. Pocket Edition, 19 vols., fcap. 8vo, 

with full gilt backs and gilt tops; cloth 3/6 net. ; 

limp leather 5/- net each. The Wessex Edition, 

21 vols., with preface, Notes, Frontispiece, and 

Map in each vol.; 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

net. each. 


New Uniform and Cheap Edition of 
THE NOVELS OF HUGH 
WALPOLE. 


Crown &vo. Sted Cloth. 3s. net. each. 
THE PRELUDE TO ADVENTURE, FORTITUDE. 


THE LAND THEY 
LOVED. 


A Story of Irish Life. By G, D, CUMMINS. 
Crown &vo, 6s, net, 

The Daily Mail.—"' Has the qualities that made the 
Irish plays delightful G. Db. Cummins writes with a 
crisp straightiorwardness that is like the clear light on the 
irish Coast when one sees it from the ocean, and the 
Irish talk is a perpetual joy. Here we see the real life of 
the people and are shown their feelings.’’ 


THE HARBOUR. 


By ERNEST POOLE, New and Cheaper 
re-issue. Crown 8vo. 3s, net, 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.C. 2. 
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r THE CITY OF THE SALIENT 

PROPOSED 

i NATIONAL MEMORIAL AT YPRES to our Glorious Dead 
" | From the First Battle of Ypres in October 1914, until the Armistice in 
sy November 1918, hardly a day passed when British Soldiers were not killed in 
n the Salient of Ypres. In that terrible semi-circle 250,000 men from the Mother- 
- country, from Canada, Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, India and other 
“ daughter-states are sleeping their last sleep. In loving and grateful memory of 
n- their sacrifice, it is proposed to erect, at a cost of not less than 
re 
£25,000 
es 
7 A Permanent Memorial, Consisting of 
. A CHURCH and a HOSTEL, 
of the latter for accommodation of the many (especially those who cannot afford much 


expense) wishing to make Pilgrimage to the Graves of their beloved. 


The names of the Units engaged at any time in the salient, and of each man 
who fell will be recorded in the Church as an everlasting memorial to their 
young manhood and their glorious death. 


The Scheme has the support of the authorities of Ypres, who have given 
a suitable site. 


It is believed that relatives and friends of those who fell in the Salient, and 
those also who fought there’ and have survived, will be glad of this opportunity of 
testifying their undying love and gratitude to the men who gave their lives and 


SAVED THE EMPIRE. 


The Hon. Treasurer, the Rev. J, C. V. Durell, B D., (late Chief Commissioner of the Church Army in 
France, Belgium and Germany), will gladly give all information and gratefully receive donations. 
Cheques should be crossed ‘‘ Barclay’s ajc Ypres Memorial,’’ payable to the Rev. J. C. V. Durell, and 
sent to him at Church Army Headquarters, Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, London, W. 1. 


THE “ARETHUSA © 
TRAINING SHIP 


and the Shaftesbury Homes at Bisley. 
maintaining and training 1,200 beys & girls. 


Tobacco NEED HELP 


Patrons: THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN. 
President: H.R. H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
View President: ADMIRAL VISCOUNT JELLICOE. 
| Chairman end Treasurer: C. MALDEN Esq, M.A. 
Chairmen of Arcthess"” Commitien: HOWSON F. DEVITT. Esa. 
Joint Seoreteries: BRISTOW WALLEN. HENRY G. COPELAND. 


The Notional Refuges Offices: 
There is no better smok- 164 Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C. 2. 
ing-mixture — indeed, it 

is a question if there be 
one half so good ! 


‘““KING’S HEAD” 
A Stronger Blend 


Both are sold everywhere 
l-oz packets 1lid Tins: 2-02 1/11—4-0z 3/10 


BY APPOINTMENT 


A pollinaris 


NATURAL MINERAL WATER. 


“Three Nuns” NOW AGAIN OBTAINABLE 
(Medium) Ask for it 


The Apollinaris business, founded in 1872, is and always has 
beea a British enterprise. kt now has 4,50) British Share 
hoklere who have invested in it over 5,000 000. 


BRITISH OWNED 


THE APOLLINARIS CO., 4, Swatiore Plice, WL. 


11120 


Boxes of 50 2/2}—100 4/3 | 


Stephen Mitchell & Son, Branch of the Imperial Tobacco Com (of 
Britain and Ireland). Limited, 36 St. Andrew Square, Chassow Grogs, 
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MOTOR NOTES 


Just now there is a marked revival of interest in the 
steam car. On the axiom that variety is the spice of 
life one may welcome this, for there is certainly an 
appalling sameness about most petrol cars. The 
manner in which the steam car practically disappeared 
from the market was rather remarkable. The writer 
does not think that it actually fell from popular favour. 
A more accurate explanation of the few survivors of 
this type is to be found in the trade aspect of the 
matter. Nothing like the amount of technical skill 
and commercial enterprise was devoted to the evolution 
of the steam car that has been lavished upon its petrol 
rival. In the very early days of motoring the steam car 
was predominant. Then, with the improvement 
effected in electric ignition and other devices, petrol 
car design leaped ahead and the steam pleasure car 
was practically abandoned. One or two prominent 
firms pinned their faith to the older type of engine and 
went on turning out steamers for many years. Their 
productions were very successful on the whole, and it 
is regrettable that even these firms have now mostly 
succumbed to the seductions of petrol. There is much 
to be said for the steam car from the ordinary 
motorist’s standpoint. Its great recommendation is 
simplicity, both in construction and control. With a 
good steamer one enjoys the virtues of the petrol car 
minus such complications as the ignition system, 
clutch, gearbox, starting set, and several other items, 
The driving of a steam car is a delightfully simple 
operation, the speed being entirely controlled by a 
throttle lever. In the earlier steam cars there was a 
good deal of complication in regard to the water supply 
and firing apparatus, but later on the automatic princi- 
ple was adopted. Steam cars, as we have said, were 
never fully developed, so that in some makes their 


— 
Ready for the Road 


It is significant of the efficiency of the 
new *‘ Austin Twenty’’ that it is always 
ready for the road. It has an untiring 
appetite for travel and makes light of the 
longest journey through sunshine or rain. 


The 


“ Twenty 


The C.A.V. self-starting and lighting set, concealed 

hood. carefully poised and comfortable seats, all con- 

tribute to comfort. while the vigorous four-cylinder 

engine and admirably designed chassis ensure speed 
and safety. 


The AUSTIN MOTOR Co. Ltd 
Head Office: NORTHFIELD, BIRMINGHAM 


Telephone : Telegrams 
King's Norton 230 Speedily. Northfield 


: 479-483 OXFORD St ,W.1. | AND AT PARIS 
MANCHESTER. 130 DEANSGATE "AND BRUSSELS 
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advantages over the petrol car were realised in theory 
more than in practice. But steam car designers were 
on the right road, and we recall the great improvement 
that was effected between the troublesome steamers of 
the early days and such vehicles as those of the later 
White type. In America the evolution of the steam car 
has proceeded much further than in this country, and 
there are now several firms catering for steam car 
enthusiasts on a large scale. An entirely new post- 
war steamer produced in this country would certainly 
be a fascinating proposition, and one may hope that the 
revived interest now manifested will bear fruit in this 
form. 


Following upon our recent article on the revived 
Olympia Motor Exhibition next November, it is inter- 
esting to observe that in 1920 the Society of Motor 
Manufacturers and Traders will probably promote two 
consecutive Shows at Olympia. This suggestion is 
favoured after much consideration as to how the 
crowding out of firms may be avoided. It is certainly 
desirable from the private motorist’s point of view to 
have a thoroughly representative exhibition of post-war 
goods, and probably he will welcome the compromise of 
two consecutive shows upon this score. Suggested 
alternatives to this arrangement are to hold exhibitions 
at Olympia and the Agricultural Hall concurrently, or 
to utilise the White City at Shepherd’s Bush for one 
big display. It is not anticipated that the overcrowd- 
ing this November will be serious, but most likely by 
next year the number of new cars and accessories pro- 
duced will make reliance upon a single exhibition con- 
fined to the capacity of Olympia impracticable. The 
suggested scheme for a uniform type of stand for every 
exhibitor will not, we learn, be carried into effect at 
this year’s Olympia Show, but it is probable that in 
1920 this system will prevail. 


S. J. PHILLIPS, 


113, New Bond Street, 
London, W. 1. 


OLD ENGLISH SILVER 


OLD FOREIGN SILVER 
of every Country. 


FINE OLD MINIATURES 


and 
SNUFF BOXES. 


SECOND-HAND PEARLS 
and 
JEWELS. 


Collections, or single articles, bought or valued 


Telephone: MAYFAIR 6261) 6262. 
Telegraph: EUCLASE, WESDO, LONDON, 
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THE CITY 


Certain investment brokers in a large way of busi- 
ness are having a rather busy time with correspond- 
ence. Ministerial statements regarding the road to 
ruin have raised the question of depreciation in trustee 
stocks. It isalready severe, and the idea seems to be 
that with responsible Ministers wearing the cloak of 
pessimism the decline may go still further. On this 
point it would seem futile to worry, for if national 
bankruptcy is looming ahead, depreciation will become 
general. True, it is not pleasant to see capital disap- 
pearing, and to be unable to remedy the loss, but the 
proper course would seem to be to sit tight. Deben- 
ture stocks of the leading home railways have been 
a popular medium for the investment of trust 
funds, and it is interesting to see the extent of the de- 
preciation in a few of these securities :— 


Mean 

July 27 Highest Latest 

p-c. 1914. 1914. 1918. Price. 

Glasgow and S. West. 4 104 106 80} 72xd 
Great Northern . 75 81 62} 55 
Great Western . 4 101 107% 843 73 
L. & N. Western .* 77 82} 64} 56 
L. & S. Western A. >= 5} 803 63 55 
’ Lane. & Yorkshire 3 75 81 63} 55 
L. & Brighton . 4 100 104 80 69} 
Midland . 23 63} 68} 533 46} 
North Eastern 3 753 81 653 56 


It need not be pointed out that this depreciation cannot 
be attributed to fears of national bankruptcy. 

The downward movement had its inception in 1914, 
and in all probability it was accelerated by the issue of 
government loans. Competition of this character is 
difficult to withstand. Labour troubles in the railway 
world have naturally exerted some influence, but it 
would appear to be small in comparison with the at- 
tractions of War Bonds, &c., for depreciation in the 
case of the latter is likely to be quite insignificant. In 
fact Ministerial statements have had little effect. See- 
ing the yields that are now obtainable on the above 
stocks, it is scarcely probable that the decline will go 
much further, for nationalisation seems less pressing 
than it was, and investors, satiated with War Bonds, 
may turn their attention to railway debentures in the 
hope of benefiting by capital appreciation in due course. 
Brokers appealed to are naturally taking a_ sensible 
view of the position. 


The question of confiscation of capital has arisen in a 
new form, and it is in connexion with the official state- 
ments that the country is running violently down a 
steep place towards bankruptcy. Economy on the part 
of the public cannot be enforced either by homily or 
legal measures, so long as spendthrifts remain in high 
quarters, and the financial outlook is by no means en- 
couraging. The concessions made to Labour have 
gone so far that increased production is not, in some 
quarters, expected; and increased production coupled 
with general economy seems the only way to remedy 
the present serious condition of things. A proposal is 
now being discussed that, as matters will not right 
themselves, the heroic step should be taken of telling 
all investors in War Loans that in order to meet the 
position, they will be paid their interest for the next 
25 years or so, after which period their capital will 
have disappeared ! 


Should any proposal of the sort be seriously put 
forward—and we do not believe any Government would 
take such a step—there is scarcely any need to point 
out the difficulties and anomalies that would arise. For- 
eign capital, for instance, is involved, and the British 
public, every class of which has subscribed, would not 
tolerate discrimination. Besides, they have been 
promised repayment of their capital, and they would 
not accept terminable annuities in exchange. Or 
again, some patriots have invested to the full in War 
Loans, and it is difficult to imagine any responsible 
Minister suggesting that they should be mulcted for 
the benefit of others who failed to subscribe liberally. 
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It istobe hoped that the Inland Revenue Authorities 
will not carry the Union Pacific case to a higher court. 
To all plain thinking men, the decision of the City 
Commissioners for Income Tax in favour of the Guar- 
dian Investment Trust, who appealed against the as- 
sessment, is sound commonsense. The Baltimore and 
Ohio Stock distributed in 1914 was held as a capital 
asset, and when it was passed on to shareholders in the 
Union Pacific Company, the capital assets of the latter 
were reduced pro tanto. No income-tax was conse- 
quently payable. Surveyors of Taxes nevertheless de- 
manded payment, and doubtless in the majority of 
cases obtained it. Confusion may have been created 
by the description ‘*‘ special dividend,’’ though the di- 
rectors of the Union Pacific made it quite clear what 
would be the effect of their action. Recipients who 
were misled into paying what was not due, are now 
wondering whether they will get a refund. They are 
certainly entitled to it. 


It is not difficult to account for the rise in insurance 
shares. The principal reasons are higher rates, the 
greater value of property to be insured, the growing 
popularity of insurance as a means of saving, and the 
fact that enormous sums appropriated to depreciation 
have not been entirely swallowed up. Seeing that so 
many companies charge identical rates, there is no 
alternative at present on the part of insurers but to pay 
them. Large firms, however, all over the country, are 
of opinion that in some cases the tariff is excessive. 
That there is money in the business is clear from the 
formation of new companies. It is very satisfactory 
to see that re-insurance is being done in this country. 
Formerly much of this went to Germany, with unfor- 
tunate results, for it gave the German companies an in- 
sight into British business, of which they were not slow 
to take advantage. Naturally, when all materials have 
a higher value placed upon them, premiums paid must 
be greater, and as there is little or no increase in the ex- 
pense ratio, the benefit goes to the insurance com- 
panies. Toa great extent the depreciation funds have 
proved unnecessary, as many securities have recov- 
ered in value, though, where gilt-edged stocks and 
Foreign and Colonial loans are held, this is not invari- 
ably the case, as the yield has had to be adjusted tothat 
on British Government bonds. In regard to meeting 
high rates, it may be mentioned that, when the South 
African diamond companies failed to induce the insur- 
ance companies to reduce them, a local company was 
formed, and the benefits go tothe mines. 


San Paulo Railway stock is coming into favour again 
and the reason is not farto seek. At the annual meeting 
in May last, the chairman stated that the receipts for 
the current year—i.e., from January 1—showed a de- 
crease of £33,624 in sterling. Following upon a gross 
decrease in 1918 of £106,277 this was distinctly dis- 
appointing. Recently, however a remarkable recovery 
has set in, and to date not only has the decrease been 
wiped out, but the increase exceeds £111,000. This, 
it will be seen, more than compensates for the gross 
decrease for the whole of 1918, and really justifies the 
directors in maintaining the dividend at 10 per cent. 
tax free. The price at time of writing is 174}, whereas 
the making up at end July 1914 was 230. 


The market is still mystified as to the cause of the 
rise in P. & O. Deferred. For more than a week a 
daily advance of 10 points has occurred. In the aggre- 
gate this is substantial, though it is in reality less than 
2 percent. The lowest recorded point this year is 399, 
and the lowest last year was 327. At the current price 
of 580 the yield is so small that investors can hardly 
be buying for dividends. There must be some deve- 
lopment in prospect. Rumours are in circulation that 
reserves are to be capitalised, and that the stock is to 
be divided into “£1 shares. In addition the old story 
is again doing duty that a big merger, embracing the 
P. & O., the Cunard and Furness Withy, is in contem- 
plation. The leading part which the P. & O. is to play 
in the shipping trade of the future is doubtless the real 
explanation. 
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BRITISH GLASS INDUSTRIES, Ltd. 


An extraordinary general meeting of British Glass Industries, 
Ltd., was held on August 7th at Winchester House, Old Broad 
Street, E.C., for the purpose of increasing the capital of the 
company. Mr. C. Williamson Milne presided. 

The Secretary (Mr. W. Ernest Treweek) having read the 
notice convening the meeting, 

The Chairman said: Gentlemen, owing to the indisposition of 
our chairman, Mr. Clarence C. Hatry, | have been unexpectedly 
called upon to take the chair dt this meeting. Mr. Hatry’s 
illness is not serious, and there is no cause for worry, but | 
especially regret his absence to-day because it is almost wholly 
due to his initiative, energy and ability that we shareholders 
find ourselves in such a satisfactory position to-day. (Hear, 
hear). Despite nis many other important interests in the City, 
Mr. Hatry has for several months past devoted himself, by night 
as well as by day, to the work of this company, and eh would 
have been able to give you in much greater detail information 
as to our progress and prospective developments than I can hope 
to be able to give from the few notes with which he has fur- 


‘nished me. No business man, who gives the subject a moment’s 


thought, can fail to be impressed with the imperative necessity 
for reviving and maintaining every branch of industry which 
can be successfully carried on in this country at the present 
time. For many years past the manufacture of glass and glass 
ware has been very largely in the hands of foreigners. With all 
the materials necessary for, the manufacture of glass available 
in unlimited quantities and at economical prices in this country, 
or at our very doors, it is surprising how supine and indifferent 
we have been as a nation in allowing important industries to 
drift away from our shores. In pre-war days the vast majority 
of bottles used in the Britisn Isles were imported, with the result 
that since the outbreak of war there has been a positive famine 
in bottles and glass jars of every description. To-day the short- 
age is more acute than ever, and I venture to predict that even 
with the vast output which we contemplate, we shall, for years 
to come, have far more orders on our books than we shall be 
able to cope with. This company, as you know, was originally 
formed for the purpose of taking over two factories—one at 
Leeds and the other at Canning Town, London—in order to 
develop on-a much larger scale the process of making bottles, 
jars, and other glass ware by automatic machinery which had 
already been successfully carried out at these two places. Great 
extensions and developments have taken place at the works at 
Canning Town, where it was originally intended to instal 20 
furnaces with a weekly capacity of about 50 to 60 tons each. 
This programme was subsequently slightly modified by a decision 
of the directors to instal 10 furnaces of a larger type, the output 
of which would be equivalent to that contemplated from the 
original 20. However, the demand for the company’s product 
is so great that it is quite probable that this programme may be 
extended in a short time, and that the directors may arrange 
for additional furnaces of a larger type. With regard to our 
technical staff, ‘I think we may congratulate ourselves upon now 
having got together a combination of thoroughly qualified men. 
The result of their jdint labours so far has been the improvement 
of certain types of automatic machines which the company is 
installing, while improvements in detail are constantly being 
made. The whole scheme which we have in hand is exceptional, 
and I think I am safe in saying, unequailed by anything which 
has hitherto been attempted in the way of glass manufacture 
in this country. Our object in calling the shareholders together 
to-day is to increase our capital by a further 300,000 shares of 
£1 each, and we propose to offer the new shares share for share 
to the existing shareholders at the price of £2 10s. per share, 
that is to say at a premium of 30s., thereby raising for the 
company the additional capital sum of £750,000 less under- 
writing commission. I do not think it probable that many share- 
holders will be likely to refuse so good an offer. Should any 
do so, I am confident that many investors will be only too 
pleased to have an opportunity of acquiring an interest in the 
company on these attractive terms. In fact, the only worry 
which I have in connection with this company is the almost 
insatiable demand which the British public seem to have to 
acquire the shares of British Glass Industries, Ltd. I am 
sure I am speaking for all my colleagues when | say that the 
directors have no wish to discount our future by seeing the 
shares rushed up to an extraordinary premium. (Hear, hear). 
We have got to make good, and it is not our doing that the 
shares are pushed up as highly as they are, but when the 
demand exists and the British public will have them the British 
public can only pay the price at which the market is willing 
te sell the shares, so that if any shareholder does not feel that 
he can take up his shares I do not think there will be any 
cause for worry either on the part of the shareholders or of 
the company in that respect. The new capital, in addition to 
provision for further working capital, is being raised for the 
purpose of acquiring some extremely valuable interests, to which 
I shall refer later, and as it was necessary for the directors to be 
sure that funds were immediately available, as a matter of policy 
they decided to have the whole issue underwritten, so that we are 
absolutely sure of our money. I will now deal briefly with the 
purchases which we have made, for the completion of which 
we require the additional capital which we are now raising. 
We have secured the whole of the shares of the Queenborough 
Glass Bottle Works, Ltd., and the business of the British and 
Foreign Bottle Co., both of which companies have had a most 
successful career under the management of Mr. John R. Payne 
and his brothers, and have earned very large profits. I would 
like to take this opportunity of mentioning that Mr. John R. 
Payne has ‘oined the board of this company, and his experience 
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and knowledge of the trade should prove of great value to us. 
(Applause). ‘The earnings from these companies alone at the 
present time, and under present conditions, would, if fully dis- 
tributed, be sufficient to provide a substantial dividend on the 
present share capital of British Glass Industries, Ltd., and it is 
confidently expected that with the installation of our latest auto- 
matic machines, which have been ordered for the Queenborough 
Works, these profits will be considerably increased in the future. 
I may say that | had an opportunity yesterday of motoring 
down to Queenborough. I made a very early start in the 
morning with my colleague, Mr. Mitchell, and 1 was taken all 
over the works by Capt. Jaffray, who is the Works Director, 
1 understand, of the Queenborough Company, and | was greatly 
impressed by the facilities which Queenborough offers for a 
business such as ours. Those of you who have seen a prospectus 
of the British Window Glass Co. would read there that Queen- 
borough is a free port, and you would learn a good deal of the 
facilities which exist there for the manufacture of glass such as 
we are undertaking. In addition to these two businesses, the 
directors have acquired 300,000 8 per cent. cumulative partici- 
pating preference shares of £1 each in the British Window Glass 
Co., Ltd., the share prospectus of which you will have seen 
advertised in the Press on the 31st ult., and which issue was 
largely over-subscribed—actually six or seven times over. (Ap- 
plause). Basing the profits of the company on those made at 
similar works in Belgium—works operating, | may say, under 
more difficult conditions than exist here—the annual revenue 
which should be derived from our holding in this company alone 
should amount:to £100,000 after completion of the works, which 
are to be laid down in the neighbourhood of our own works at 
Queenborough. This expectation is based on the operation of 
one unit only, whereas it will be seen by a reference to the 
prospectus of the British Window Glass Co., Ltd., that it is the 
intention of that company to increase their works eventually, 
when their profits, in which we should share, should be still 
further augmented. It may be said that these anticipated profits 
are purely estimates, but while this is true it must not be for- 
gotten that the profits made by the same process in Belgium 
have been carefully investigated and checked by a_ well-known 
London firm of chartered accountants, Messrs. Josolyne, Miles, 
Page & Co. The profits of our own works at Canning Town, 
where the capacity for output will be very large when compared 
with any other business of a similar nature, must still remain 
the main source of this company’s revenue, and it may be said 
here that, as we'proceed, the board feel more than ever confident 
that the earning power of the new furnaces and machines will 
prove equal to their expectations. Having in view all the great 
improvements in the machines which I have referred to, we are 
now in a position to contract for the sale of the whole of our 
output for many years ahead at very remunerative prices and 
on a sliding scale, to provide for the possibility of additional 
cost of material and labour. At the present moment negotiations 
are proceeding with two important firms, who are anxious to 
enter into an arrangement to contract for the entire output, but 
the directors are now considering whether, in spite of the assured 
profit thus to be secured, it will be wise to enter into a binding 
arrangement of this sort. A contract, however, is about to be 
entered into for the product of the first series of furnaces to be 
erected, and any further arrangements in this direction will 
naturally be very carefully considered. In addition to the auto- 
matic glass bottle making machines, the company has acquired 
the sole rights for machines which automatically grind stoppers 
and bottles, thus introducing another important set of labour 
saving machinery in connection with the glass industry. All old 
methods have been altered by these ingenious machines, which 
turn out accurately ground bottles and stoppers, interchangeable 
for the same sizes. By the installation of these grinding 
machines, the factory will, we are assured, be able to produce 
as much ground stoppered ware for the payment of £10 in wages 
as it could have accomplished for well over £100 in wages for 
the same amount of work done by existing methods. I think 
thes. few particulars will give you a fairly clear idea of the 
magnitude of our enterprise, and also of its profitable character. 
The demand for our products is practically unlimited and, as I 
have already said, this demand has hitherto been almost entirely 
supplied from abroad. Before concluding, I should like to make 
it clear to the shareholders that, profitable as these purchases 
should be to the company, our principal object in making them 
was, not so much the Acquisition of so much additional profit, 
as the obtaining of greater facilities for the development of our 
own business. With our increased capital and with our new 
interests, we are now in a greatly improved position to obtain raw 
material, and our organisation is also vastly improved in every 
way by having obtained the co-operation of Mr. J. R. Payne, his 
brother, and the other colleagues which they bring with them. 
I now formally move the resolution which the Secretary has read, 
namely :—‘‘ That the capital of the company be increased to 
£600,000 by the creation of 300,000 additional shares of £1 each, 
ranking for dividend and in all other respects pari passu with 
the existing shares of the company.” I will call upon my col- 
league, Sir Ernest Clark, to second that resolution ; afterwards I 
shall be very pleased, if there are any enquiries, to answer them 
to the best of my ability, but I understand that, strictly speak- 
ing, the business of this meeting is simply to pass the one 
resolution which is before us. : 

Sir Ernest Clark: Ladies and gentlemen, I have very much 
pleasure in seconding the resolution just proposed by our Chair- 
man, 

The Chairman: Can I take the vote on the resolution at once? 
Those who are in favour of the resolution as duly proposed and 
seconded will kindly signify the same by holding up their right 
hand; contrary. Ladies and gentlemen, the resolution is carried 
unanimously. Now, if there are any enquiries that you wish to 
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make, so far as it is politic and wise, I will be only too glad to 
endeavour to answer them. 

Mr. Frank Souter: Mr. Chairman, if it is politic to ask the 
question, can you give us any idea of the output of the Canning 
Town works? I mean the expected output. — 

The Chairman: I will answer all the questions at once, so 
please go on if there are any others. 

Mr. Dennison: Can the works turn out any class of bottle? 

Mr. Leslie Payne: Can you tell us how many furnaces there 
are already erected at Canning Town? 

Mr. Coard: Has it been considered in any way up to the 
present whether the employees should participate in any of the 
profits of the company? 

The Chairman: Well, ladies and gentlemen, I am very much 
against prophesying when I am in the chair. I always find that 
prophecies, like chickens, come home to roost, and the unfortunate 
Chairman who has let his imagination run away with him has 
sometimes to answer for his optimism. The total output should 
be a very big one. Mr. Mitchell says we may safely estimate 
1,750 tons per week when all the furnaces are going at Canning 
Town. (Applause). If you gentlemen had not heard Mr. 
Mitchell answer me I should probably have said that we can 
safely depend upon over 1,000 tons per week. I always believe 
in retaining a big margin for safety, but if you put it at 1,750 
tons that will leave us with something up our sleeve. (Laughter). 
Then, with regard to the class of bottle which we will manu- 
facture, we can manufacture practically any kind of bottle, but 
there are certain types of bottle for which we hope eventually 
to improve our automatic machinery so as to be able to turn 
them out in greater quantity and at less cost. For the open 
mouth bottles, however, I think I am right in saying that our 
machine is perfect. There is always an advantage in keeping 
to a certain class of work in certain works, and it mav eventually 
happen that we may restrict our manufacture of coloured bottles 
to Canning Town. The idea is to confine the manufacture of 
the pure white bottles to Queenborough and the coloured glass 
to Canning Town. The only glass which we are not going to 
make and do not expect to make is ‘‘ cut’? glass. Then I am 
asked how many furnaces have been erected already. Well, we 
have one complete furnace erected at Canning Town at the 
present time, and we have five which are nearing completion. 
There are practically another 10 bein« put down and being pushed 
forward. As a matter of fact I went to Canning Town about 
2} months ago and saw the lay out then. I went down last 
Friday with Mr. Hatrv and we went over the works together. 
I was amazed to see the immense amount of progress that had 
been made in that short interval. The men were all over the 
place like bees around a beehive, and the work seemed to be 
making very rapid progress. My colleague, Mr. Percy J. 
Mitchell, has the work in hand now, and he is giving unremit- 
ting attention to pushing forward the completion of it. (Ap- 
plause). I am bound to say, speaking as a director, that there 
is a very great temptation to rush forward building construction 
work. It is a very easy matter to spend money in construction, 
but it is not always a wise thing to push forward your con- 
struction too energetically: you are more liable to make mis- 
takes, and for another thing I know enough about building to 
know that in the construction of kilns and ovens one of the 
most important things is wat you must allow them to dr+ out 
thoroughly before you attempt to put them into use, so I hope 
our management will not be too anxious to rush into manufac- 
turing and turn out bottles in great haste, because sooner or 
later you have to pay for it if you are in too desperate a hurry. 
We have four furnaces in active operation at Queenborough 
and two additional furnaces ready to start. Another gentleman 
has asked if we have made any arrangements for employees 
sharing profits. As a matter of fact it is early davs to talk about 
sharing our profits with our employees. I want first of all to 
see the shareholders getting their share of the profits, and to 
consider a profit-sharing scheme, so far as the employees are 
concerned, when we have arrived at the stave that our profits 
are ample and in hand before we talk of distributing them. 1 
might mention to you that I was much impressed at Queen- 
borough yesterday in my talk with Captain Jaffray at the 
arrangements which he has made there for the comfort and wel- 
fare of the employees. We have a very large number of boys 
down there, and Captain Jaffray showed me the big hostel where 
he is able to put up 150 bovs. Thev have, between the hostel 
and the institute, I think, five billiard tables and all sorts of 
luxuries. They have a gymnasium; they are housed and fed at 
I believe, less than cost price, and the are as merrv and happy 
as any set of boys I have ever seen at work. The only other 
occasion when I remember seeing as happy and contented a lot 
of workmen was about 10 or 15 years ago, when I happened 
to be in the Midlands and was beins taken over works where 
they were manufacturing chains at Cradlev Heath in the Bloc’ 
Country. All the men were singing the Glorv Song, which was 
so popular at that time. Yesterday our lads were actually 
singing at their work while they were turning out bottles, and 
there was every evidence that the staff and employees were being 
treated in the best way possible. I hope that the example 
which Oueenborough has set will be followed in Canning Town. 
I think these are the only questions which vou, gentlemen, have 
asked. If that is so it concludes our business, and I thank you 
all for your attendance. 

Mr. Griffin: Before we separate, ladies and gentlemen, may 
T ask you to pass a vote of thanks to Mr. Williamson Milne 


for the excellent speech that he has made and the explanations 


he has given us of what has been done so far. I think that all 
he has told us holds out very high expectations for the future. 
Mr. Michaelson: I beg to second that. 
The vote was unanimously accorded. 
The Chairman: I thank you, gentlemen, 
The proceetlings then terminated. 
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PREMIER OIL AND PIPE LINE. 


SCHEME OF VOLUNTARY WINDING UP AND 
RECONSTRUCTION APPROVED. 


An EXTRAORDINARY GENERAL MEETING of the Premier Oil and 
Pipe Line Co., Ltd., was held on August llth, at Winchester 
House, Old Broad Street, E.C., Mr. Frederick Walker (chairman 
of the company) presiding. 


The Secretary (Mr. R. Stanley Williams) having read the notice 
convening the meeting, 


The Chairman said: Gentlemen, those of you who have done 
me the honour to read the print of the speech which I delivered 
at the meeting on the 4th ult.—when that meeting unanimously 
approved the scheme which this meeting is called to carry out— 
will hardly require many words from me to recommend to your 
favourable consideration the resolution which I rise to propose for 
putting this company into voluntary liquidation, for the purpose 
of carrying out the scheme already unanimously approved and 
adopted, but from long and painful experience I have come to the 
conclusion that reading other people’s speeches is, take it all in 
all, one of the most tedious and unpopular occupations in the 
world. Assuming, then, that not one-tenth of you have troubled 
to read the scheme or my remarks supporting it. I will—at the 
risk of tediousness—place before you five very brief arguments in 
favour of adopting unanimously the resolution I am about to 
move: (1) The Germans—by means of actions which your direc- 
tors are satisfied were collusive, fraudulent, and totally miscon- 
ceived—are doing their utmost to deprive you permanently of your 
property, and we cannot beat them in peace, as our soldiers and 
sailors have beaten them in war, without the sinews of war—that 
is, money; (2) when we get our properties into our own physical 
control, we must have ‘money to work them, and to make good 
the ravages of war, which—though far less than might have been 
expected—still will necessitate considerable expenditure ; (3) your 
directors are absolutely convinced that there ought to be no hesi- 
tation about resolutely following up and enforcing the just claims 
of our shareholders to full compensation for the vast quantities of 
crude oil extracted by the Germans from our properties during 
the war, and for the large quantities of refined oil and other 
manufactured productions of our wells stolen from us during the 
war, but the prompt following up of these claims in a country like 
Galicia—and, perhaps, in any other country—requires money. 
though only, we think, a comparatively small amount compared 
to the very large sums we ought ultimately to recover; (4) your 
company owes debts—not to a large extent in comparison to its 
magnitude—say about 450,000—and if these debts were not paid 
your company would collapse; (5) the only practicable way of 
raising the money required for these purposes is by reconstruction, 
and that reconstruction necessitates the resolutions which I am 
going to move and which are set out in detail in the notice con- 
vening this meeting. 


Now, before moving those resolutions, there are a few matters 
in regard to which you may like information. In the first place 
you will be glad to hear that the scheme unanimously approved by 
the shareholders has also now been sanctioned by the court. The 
number of proxies in favour of the directors and in support of 
their scheme lodged for this meeting not only equals, but greatly 
exceeds the large number lodged on on the last occasion, whilst 


“not a single one has been lodged in favour of any one else. By 


dint of of putting their hands in their own pockets, and with the 
assistance of the little Trust (which during the war saved your 
company from disaster) your directors have managed at once to 
send our managing director (Mr. Charles Perkins) out to Galicia, 
and I hope he is now there actively pushing the company’s claims 
with the Government of M. Paderewski. (Applause.) The chair- 
man concluded by moving the first resolution, namely: ‘* That it 
is desirable to reconstruct the company, and that the scheme of 
arrangement sanctioned by the court on July 22, 1919, be carried 
into effect, and accordingly that the company be wound up volun- 
tarily, and that Mr. Harold John de Courcy Moore be, and he is, 
hereby appointed liquidator for the purpose of such winding-up. 


Mr. Whittaker seconded the motion, which was declared carried 
by the requisite statutory majority. 


The Chairman then moved the second resolution—namely : 
“That the liquidator be, and he is hereby, authorised to consent 
to the registration under the said scheme of a new company, to 
be named the Premier Oil Co., or some other similar name, with 
a memorandum and articlés of association in accordance with the 
said scheme.” 


Mr. Walter Norfolk seconded the motion, which was carried by 
the requisite statutory majority. 


The Chairman then moved the third resolution—namely : 
“That the draft agreement submitted to the meeting and ex- 
pressed to be made between this company and its liquidator of the 
one part and the Premier Oil Co., Ltd., of the other part, be, 
and the same is hereby, approved, and that the said liquidator be, 
and he is hereby, authorised, pursuant to the said scheme, to 
enter into an agreement with such new company (when resco « 
ated) in the terms of the said draft, and to carry the same nto 
effect with such modifications (if any) as he may think expedient. 
Having explained the agreement in detail the Chairman called 
upon Mr, ittaker to second the motion. . 


Mr.’ Whittaker seconded the resolution, which was carried by 
the requisite statutory majority. 
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QuESTION OF ALIEN SHAREHOLDERS. 


Mr. Lawry asked what action would be taken or could be taken 
with regard to alien shareholders. 


The Chairman, in reply, said that the shares in the company 
belonging to alien enemies—and he presumed that was the point 
referred to—were vested with the Official Trustee. The Official 
Trustee, holding a large number of shares, was, of course, in the 
position, if he thought proper, to obstruct the carrying through 
of the scheme which had been submitted to the shareholders, but 
he had not done so. The shares of alien enemies were still held 
by the: Official Trustee, and the course which the Official Trustee 
would adopt with regard to those shares they (the directors) had 
no power to dictate. The rights of alien enemies were settled 
partly by the Treaty of Peace, and the details of that treaty would 
be carried out by the Board of Trade. He was afraid he could 
give no better explanation than that. 


A hearty vote of thanks was then accorded to the chairman, 
and the meeting terminated. 
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RUBBER MALACCA 
PLANTATIONS (LIMITED). 


REDUCTIONS IN ESTATE EXPENDITURE. 

The TuirteeNtTH ANNUAL Orpinary GENERAL MEETING of the 
Malacca Rubber Plantations (Limited) was held on August 13th 
at Winchester House, Mr. George B. Dodwell presiding. 

The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the report and ac- 
counts, observed that the shareholders wouid find in the balance- 
sheet matters for legitimate satisfaction in the fact that estate 
expenditure was down from £211,592 in 1917 to £193,415 for 
the year under review, when economies in working expenses had 
been by no means easy of attainment. The crop, which was re- 
stricted in conformity with the undertaking with the Rubber 
Growers’ Association, amounted to 3,250,604 Ib., falling a little 
short of the agreed quantity. The proposed output would have 
been obtained had it not been for the severity of the influenza 
epidemic, which disorganized labour and left them short-handed 
towards the close of the year. The f.o.b. costs worked out at 
Is. 2jd., as against 1s. 0.3d. for 1917, the increase being ac- 
counted for in the main by the facr that a restriction in crop 
did not and could not be offset by a conimensurate restriction of 
expenditure. In addition, there had been the tendency of salaries 
and wages to rise, and stores and machinery remained exceed- 
ingly costly. With regard to the selling price, they had adopted 
in the balance-sheet the principie ot deducting freight and 
charges before bringing in the figure representing realizations. 
The board considered this to be more satisfactory, because they 
sold a proportion of the crop ex warehouse or f.o.b. Singapore, - 
and such proportion, while fetching a nominally lower price, es- 
caped freight and charges. If they worked out the figures in the 
same manner as in 1917 for purposes of comparison, it would be 
found that, whereas that year gave them 2s. 34d. per Ib., the year 
under review yielded 1s. 10d. only. 

Despite all adverse factors, they showed a profit for the year 
of £50,199, which looked a fairly useful sum on paper, but, in 
common with many other plantation companies, they had to face 
a formidable item in regard to income-tax, for which no less than 
£36,700 had been appropriated. They could congratulate them- 
selves, however, that, whatever the result of the current year’s 
operations might be, the amount payable for income-tax would be 
less disturbing. The board felt that they were justified in recom- 
mending a dividend of 10 per cent., free of tax, which would leave 
£556,750 to be‘carried forward. As to the condition of the plan- 
tations, Messrs. J. A. H. Jackson and Adrien d’Halloy (two of the 
members of the board) had recently visited the estates, and they 
had reported that, while they found the estates in good condition, 
there were signs of shortage of supervision due to the depleted 
European staff. They had had full consultation with the local 
management, and their visit would be fruitful of good results to 
the company. 

Mr. Adrien d’Halloy seconded the resolution . 
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